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THE  NEED  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
IN  A 

CHANGING  CIVILIZATION 


Introduction 

In  the  following  thesis  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
prove  that  adult  education  is  absolutely  essential  in  a 
world  that  is  constantly  changing. 

The  Indian,  the  Negro,  the  Foreigner  and  the  American 
are  treated  separately.     A  study  of  their  good  and  bad 
traits  has  been  made  that  we  may  approach  intelligently 
the  problems  created  by  these  groups. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  dangers  created  by  an 
uneducated  public  in  making  organizations  and  institutions. 
The  author  has  attempted  to  prove  that  a  continuous  edu- 
cation is  absolutely  necessary  to  eliminate  poverty,  crime 
and  war. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  a  properly  organized 
society  for  many  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  There 
can  be  no  over-production,  as  the  mind,  well  trained  in 
social  problems  will  not  submit  to  the  problems  created 
by  machinery,  but  will  conquer  these  and  possibly  prevent 
them  through  research  and  more  inventions.  The  great 
social  and  economic  distress  is  due  primarily  to  a  lack 
of  sufficient  education  and  understanding  that  would  en- 
able man  to  cope  with  tremendous  human  forces. 

Today  when  the  youth  of  the  land  seeks  an  education 
for  the  sporting  chance  in  the  battle  of  life  that  only 


a  good  schooling  can  provide,  finds  himself  hampered  by  a 
tremendous  barrier.     In  many  of  our  cities,  schools  for  adults 
have  been  closed.     The  day  schools  have  had  their  time 
shortened,  teachers  are  greatly  handicapped  by  more  pupils, 
classes,  a  cut  in  salary  and  fewer  facilities  of  learning. 
The  adult,  intelligently  trained  in  suspended  judgment, 
would  not  allow  this  stupendous  civilization  to  be  crushed 
through  the  lack  of  a  proper  education. 

Many  have  commented  on  education  for  future  citizens 
limiting  education  to  the  youth  only.     But  the  laws,  govern- 
ment and  organizations  are  not  made  by  school  children,  but 
by  adults.     Granting  that  the  modern  school  teaches  the 
youngsters  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  changing  environ- 
ment yet  the  adults  today  have  not  had  such  training. 
Since  a  dynamic  civilization  brings  a  changing  environ- 
ment which  means  new  occupations,  demands  and  new  civic 
duties,  then  the  adult  must  have  a  continuous  education 
to  enable  him  to  keep  pace  with  life,  liberty  and 
happiness. 
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The  Need  of  Adult  Education  in  a  Changing 
Civilization 

Chapter  I 

Recognition  of  good  and  "bad  traits  in  the  population. 

America  is  composed  of  all  races.     It  is  only  through 
the  assimilation  of  these  that  we  may  conquer  the  tremendous 
problems  which  face  our  civilization  today.    Race  prejudice 
is  cruel  and  "base.    We  must  select  the  best  that  each  race 
has  to  offer  and  combine  it  with  our  civilization  to 
balance  and  enrichen  it. 

I      The  American  Indian 

In  the  United  States  there  are  at  present  about  332,397 

Indians,  who  represents  a  race  once  in  possession  of  America. 

Most  of  these  remaining  Indians  live  on  scattered  reser- 
2 

vations.     No  longer  free  to  roam  at  will,  they  must  be 
taught  how  to  live  settled  lives. 

We  have  not  assimilated  the  Indian,  but  have  taught 
him  the  vices  of  civilization  and  hid  its  virtues  from  him. 

Henry  George  says  of  the  Indian:  "He  loses  his 
accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  he  loses  self-respect,  he 
loses  morality;  he  deteriorates  and  dies  a.way.  The 
miserable  creatures  who  may  be  seen  hanging  around  the 
frontier  towns  or  railroads  stations,  ready  to  beg  or 

1.  The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  for  193^ 

2.  Harold  Rugg,  A  History  of  American  Government  and 
Culture,  p.  k-Gj 

3.  Ibid.  ,  p.  ^67 
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steal  or  solicit  a  viler  commerce,  are  not  f^Ar  represen- 
tatives of  the  Indian  before  the  white  man  had  encroached  upon 
his  hunting  grounds.     They  have  lost  the  strength  and 
virtues  of  their  former  stete,  without  gaining  those  of 
a  higher.     In  fact  civilization  as  it  pushes  the  red  man, 

shows  no  virtues.  .  .  .  He  is  improverished, 

If 

misunderstood,  cheated  and  ahused. " 

"The  Indians  are  not  assimilated.     The  assimilation 
of  one  race  into  another  and  surrounding  race  means 
bringing  them  into  f\ill  share  in  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  latter.     They  must  become  constituent  parts  of  the 
nation.     They  must  be  units  of  the  new  society," 

The  Indians  believed  and  carried  out  certain  principles 
and  rights  greatl3A  valued  by  democracy. 

"'Equality?'     The  Indian  is  a  coi.imunist,  pure  and 
simple.     'Life,  Liberty?'     The  well-spring  of  Indian 
existence.     'Freedom?'     As  untrammelled  a  being  as  ever 
walked  the  earth.     'The  pursuit  of  happiness?'     His  only 
object  in  living.'" 

This  great  western  civilization  needs  majiy  of  the 

h.  Progress  and  Poverty,  p. 

5.  V^.  Talbot.  Americanization,  p.  1^2 

6.  Seth  K.  Humphrey.     The  Indian  Depossessed.  p.  3 
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wonderful  traits  and  characteristics  which  belong  to  the 
Indian. 

Charles  A.  Eastman  gives  us  a  clear  picture  of  the 
Indian:     "He  believes  profoundly  in  silence,  the  sign 
of  a  perfect  equilibrium. 

If  you  ask:  'What  are  the  fruits  of  silence?'  he 
will  say:   'They  are  self-control,  true  courage  or  endurance, 
patience,  dignity,  and  reverence.     Silence  is  the  corner- 
stone of  character. ' 

'Guard  your  tongue  in  youth,'   said  the  old  chief 
Wabashaw,   'and  in  old  age  you  may  mature  a  thought  that 
will  be  of  service  to  your  people  i' ' • 

The  Indian  is  noted  for  his  generosity.    He  sets 
no  price  upon  his  property  or  labor,  and  his  generosity  is 

8' 

only  limited  by  his  strength  and  ability.     To  the  Indian, 

q 

he  is  v/ealthiest  who  gives  most:  with  us,  who  keeps  most. 

When  the  missionaries  came  to  America,  their  sole 
purpose  was  to  spread  Christianity  or  the  true  religion. 
They  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  Indian's  philosophy  nor 
if  this  new  religion,  patterned  for  a  highly  artificial 
society,  would  bring  him  happiness.     The  missionaries  did 

7.  The  Soul  of  the  Indian,  pp.  ^9-90 

8.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  The  Indian  Today,  p.  S9 

9.  W.  N.  Hailraann,  in  M.        Butler's  Education  in 
the  United  States,  11;  9^1 
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not  or  could  not  prove  to  the  India.n  how  this  new  religion 
would  serve  him  "better. 

"There  were  no  temples  nor  shrines  among  us,"  says 
Charles  A.  Eastman,  "save  those  of  nature.     Being  a 
natural  man  the  Indian  was  intensely  poetical.     He  would 
deem  it  sacrilege  to  build  a  house  for  Him  who  may  be  met 
face  to  face  in  the  mysterious  shadowy  aisles  of  the 
primeval  forest,  or  in  the  sunlit  bosom  of  virgin  prairies, 
upon  dizzy  spires  and  pinnacles  of  naked  rock,  aad  yonder 
in  the  jeweled  vaiilt  of  the  night  skyi" 

Of  course  the  Indian  had  no  desire  to  give  up  his 
philosophy  and  culture  for  this  new  type  of  religion  and 
civilization.     Besides  the  white  man  did  not  always  deaZ 
justly  v/ith  him. 

"The  increased  friction  between  the  races  reached  its 
height  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  involved  enormous 
losses  in  men  and  money.     By  1866,  our  government  had 
spent  more  than  $500 » 000*000       fighting  the  Indians.  "^"^ 

After  these  wars,  we  began  educating  the  Indians. 
"By  1925  the  government  was  spending  annually  through 
this  office  (Office  of  Indian  Affairs)  $15,000,000  for 

10.  The  Soul  of  the  Indian,  p.  5 

11.  Emory  S»   Bogardus,  Americanization,  p.  I36 
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education,  roads,  bridges,  irrigation  and  drainage  projects, 
health  service,  etc.  on  the  Indian  reservations." 

"But  there  are  still  many  Indian  reservations  on  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Indian  to  live.     The  land 
yields  no  minerals,  and  the  soil  is  too  poor  for  profitable 
agriculture.     In  I929  approximately  10,000  Indians  had  to 
be  helped  by  the  government  in  order  to  live  at  all," 
When  the  Indians  hear  the  song, 
"My  country  t'is  of  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing: 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
they  grow  sad  and  weep  together.     It  was  the  song  of  their 
own  glad  days,"     They  too  loved  liberty. 

Fayette  Avery  McKenzie  gives  us  a  clear  picture  of  the 
Indians  today:     "The  Indians  today,   the  greater  mass  of 
them  are  still  a  broken  and  beaten  people,  scattered  and 
isolated,  cowed  and  disheartened,  confined  and  restricted, 
pauperized  and  tending  to  degeneracy.     They  are  without 
a  country,  strangers  at  home,  and  with  no  place  to  which 
to  flee." 

12.  Harold  Rugg.  A  History  of  American  Government 

and  Culture,  p.  ko^ 
11.  Ibid.  ,  p. 

14.  S.  K.  Humphrey.  The  Indian  Dispossessed,  p.  S 

15.  W.  Talbot.  Americanization,  p.  1^-3 
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"Our  education  of  the  Indian  has  not  met  his  needs. 
His  children  who  have  gone  away  from  home  to  be  educated 
find  that  they  cannot  return  and  make  use  of  their  knowledge 
of  highly  civilized  methods;  the  hiatus  is  too  great," 

"In  16^1  Congress  passed  a  law  designed  to  release 
the  Indians  as  soon  as  possible  from  government  supervision 
and  make  them  citizens  of  the  United  States."     "In  1928 
many  of  them  went  for  the  first  time  to  cast  a  vote  for 
the  president  of  the  United  States." 

"Progress  in  education  has  been  somewhat  retarded 

by  the  exhaustion  of  funds  for  paying  public  school  tuition 

•I  J3 

for  untaxed  ward  Indians." 

The  Indian  must  be  given  an  education  that  he  can 
use.     He  must  have  leaders  who  fully  understand  his  good 
qualities,  his  racial  background,  and  who  can  guide  him 
in  education  to  find  a  better  place  for  himself  in  society  . 
Although  the  Indian  does  not  boast  of  his  philosophy  he 
must  be  shown  that  we  need  his  initiative  and  cooperation 
so  that  he  may  contribute  a  great  deal  to  improve  and 
balance  our  civilization. 


16.  E,  S.  Bogardus.  Essentials  of  Americanization,  p.  9^- 

17.  F.  E.  Compton  1929  Encyclopedia,  p.  177^ 

IS,  E,  S.  Bogardus.  Essentials  of  Americanization,  p. 

19.  Fred  S.  Hall.  Social  Work  Year  Book.  I933  p.  2k6 


2.  The  Negro 

The  Negro  population  remains  the  outstanding  problem 

1 

of  race  relations  in  America  I    The  first  cargo  of  slaves 
in  1619  consisted  of  fourteen.     The  census  taken  in  I89O 
show  that  these  fourteen  had  increased  to    fSjfS  ,J>60. 
Today  numbering  11,600,000  they  represent  nine  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  and  form 
an  important  part  of  the  American  citizenry. 

History  records  the  grievous  error  made  by  the 
United  States  government,  of  giving  the  Negro  the  right 
to  vote  before  he  was  educated  and  fitted  to  assume 
civic  responsibilities.     Although  his  days  of  slavery 
did  not  train  him  for  citizenship,  it  taught  him  to  work 
in  a  civilized  society.     Booker  T.  Washington  believed 
that;   "for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  way  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Negro  was  being  prepared  through 
industrial  development.     Through  all  these  years  the 
Southern  white  men  did  business  with  the  Negro  in  a  way 
that  no  one  else  has  done  business  with  him.     In  most 
cases  if  a  Southern  white  man  wanted  a  house  built  he 
consulted  a  negro  mechanic  about  the  plan  and  about 
actual  building  of  the  structure.     If  he  wanted  a  suit 

1.  C.  S.  Johnson.   Improvement  in  Race  Relations  in 
Kirby  Page,  Recent  Gains  in  American  Civilization 

2.  Booker  T.  Vmshington.  The  Future  of  the  Americaji 
Negro,  p.  k- 

3.  Arthur  J.  Klein.  Survey  of  Negro  Colleges  and 
Universities,  p.  ^ 
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of  clothes  made,  he  went  to  a  negro  tailor,  and  for  shoes,  he 
went  to  a  shoe-maker  of  the  same  race.     In  a  certain  way 
every  slave  plantation  in  the  South  was  an  industrial 
school.     On  these  plantations  young  colored  men  ^nd  women  were 
constantly  "being  trained  not  only  as  farmers  bu^*  as  car- 
penters, blacksrr.iths,  wheelrights,  laundresses,  sewing 
women  and  housekeepers." 

While  Washington  "believed  in  all  types  of  education, 
he  greatly  stressed  the  need  of  industrial  instruction. 

"I  have  gone  through  the  South  and  into  the 
homes  of  the  people  of  ray  race,  and  have  found  women  who 
could  converse  intelligently  upon  abstruse  subjects,  and 
yet  could  not  tell  how  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorly  cooked  and  still  more  poorly  served  bread  and 
meat  which  they  and  their  families  were  eating  three  times 
a  day . " 

W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois  also  stresses  the  same  type 
of  education;  "I  believe  that  next  to  the  founding  of 
Negro  colleges  the  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Negro 
education  since  the  war,  has  been  industrial  training 

6 

for  black  boys." 

k.   The  Negro  Problem,  pp.  10-11 

5.  Ibid. ,  p.  16 

6.  The  Negro  Problem,     pp.  62-63 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  white  man's  education  or 
lack  of  it  prevents  the  Negro  from  rising  by  its  un- 
reasoning prejudice.     "Bishop  Hillery  said,   'Our  children, 
when  they  are  young  are  fully  as  bright  as  white  children, 
and  learn  as  readily.     But  as  soon  as  they  get  old  enough 
to  appreciate  their  status  -  to  realize  that  they  are 
looked  upon  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  race,  and  can 
never  hope  to  be  anything  more  than  cooks,  waiters  or 
something  of  that  sort,  they  lose  their  ambition  and 

7 

cease  to  keep  up.'" 

"For  this  much  all  men  know:  Despite  compromise, 
war  and  struggle,  the  Negro  is  not  free. 

In  most  of  the  cultured  sections  and  cities  of  the  South, 
the  Negroes  are  a  segregated  servile  ca.ste,  with  restricted 
rights  and  privileges.     Before  the  courts,  both  in  law 
and  customs  they  stand  on  a  different  and  peculiar  basis. 
Taxation  without  representation  is  the  rule  of  their  poli- 
tical life.    And  the  result  of  all  this  is,  lawlessness  and 

7.  Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty,  p.  i^-SS 
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crime. " 

The  13th  Amendment  provides  that  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
shall  exist  in  the  United  States.     The  ikth.  Amendment 
provides  that  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein 
they  reside.     The  15th  Amendment  provides  that  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  state, 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Smith  believes  that  these  amendments  are  only  carried 
out  virtually.     "When  a  negro  claims  qualifications  under 
good  character  and  understanding  he  is  put  through  an 
examination  similar  to  the  following: 

What  is  the  difference  between  Jeffersonian  Democracy 

and  Calhoun  principles  as  compa.red  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

If  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  cut,  v/hat  will  be  the  effect 

if  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  two  feet  higher  than  the  Atlantic? 

Should  these  questions  be  answered  satisfactorily,  the 

g.  McClurg.     The  Soul  of  the  Black  Folk.  pp.  39-^^-0 
9,  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
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Negro  J^^st  still  produce  two  white  men  known  to  the 
registrars  to  testify  to  his  good  character."''^ 

David  Walter  says,  "I  declare  it  does  appear  to  me 
as  though  some  nations  think  God  is  asleep,  or  that  he 
made  the  Africans  for  nothing  else  but  to  dig  their  mines 
and  work  their  farms,  or  they  cannot  believe  history, 
sacred  or  profane."  ^' 

"In  a  perfected  democracy  all  the  individuals  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  up  their  lives  for  their  country 
ought  to  be  trained  to  a  level  that  fits  them  for  a  vote 
in  the  republic," 

"'Do  you  vote?'  a  Negro  in  Louisiana  was  asked.  'I 
done  passed  up  politics  long  ago,'  he  replied,   'I  got 
property  enough  to  qualify,  but  it's  unhealthy.'" 

Mr.  Wright  summarizes  the  needs  of  the  Negro  in  an 
article,  V/hat  Does  the  Negro  Want  in  Our  Democracy?  "The 
Negro  wants  a  democracy  not  a  'whi teocracy' , 
what  he  wants  is  for  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  be  applied  to  all  citizens  without  fear  or  favor. 
That  is  not  done  in  the  United  States  today  and  in  so  far 

10.  The  Negro  and  the  Law,  in  The  Negro  Problem,  p.  I52 

11.  W.  S.  Burghardt  DuBois,  The  Talented  Truth,  in 
The  Negro  Problem,  p.  3^ 

12.  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Essentials  of  Americanization, 
p.  113 
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as  it  is  not,  we  fall  short  of  anything  like  a  democracy 
in  America.     .     .     .     The  Negro  who  presented  himself  in  the 
defense  of  his  country  in  larger  proportion  than  the  white 
of  the  South-wants  to  know  why  he  should  work  and  fight 

for  democracy  and  cannot  vote  for  it  

Justice  in  a  large  part  of  America  is  labeled  'for  whites 
only. • 

•  ••.••«..•• 

The  right  of  trial  by  one's  peers  is  a  cornerstone  in 
'Our  Democra.cy,'  but  the  Negro  does  not  have  it.  Every 
year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes  are  tried,  but  no 
Negro  who  knows  Negro  life,  social  conditions,  Negro 
psychology,  etc.,  is  ever  called  to  sit  on  their  cases; 
but  men  who  never  enter  a  Negro  home,  who  never  sit  in 
a  Negro  church,  who  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
Negroes  and  at  the  very  best  are  ignorant  of  Negro  Soul- 
life,  are  their  jurors."  ^"^ 

The  majority  of  negroes  in  America  produce  obstacles 
that  are  dangerous  in  a  changing  civilization.     It  is 
for  us  to  conquer  these  through  universal  adult  education. 
An  education  which  recognizes  no  race  prejudices,  and 
that  does  not  stress  superiority.     The  Negro  himself 

13.  Julia  E.  Johnsen,  The  Negro  Problem,  p.  9^-96 
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as  he  advances  educationally  must  not  assume  an  attitude 
of  superiority. 

"'Yet  I  believe,"  says  B.  T.  Washington,  'that  you 

will  agree  with  rae  that  ignorance  is  more  costly  to  the 

tH 

state  than  education. ' " 

We  must  learn  to  appreciate  his  good  traits  ajid 
encourage  them,  to  learn  his  undesira.ble  traits  and  through 
education  endeavor  to  overcome  them. 

"The  Negro  is  exasperatingly  cheerful  under  the  worst 
conditions.     He  has  a  saving  and  refreshing  sense  of  hmor. 
He  fights  well  for  his  country  and  is  highly  patriotic. 

"By  nature,  the  Negro  is  affectionate,  teachable, 
willing.    He  possessess  a  talent  for  public  speaking  and  a 
remarkable  love  for  music." 

"That  the  South  is  'sunny'   is  largely  due  to  the 

brightness,  his  rollicking  laugh  and  unfailing  good  nature 
y  7 

brings  to  it." 

Yet  on  all  sides  one  sees  also  his  bad  traits.  He  is 
lazy,  shiftless,  untruthful  and  lacks  initiative. 

"Travel  through  the  South  and  you  will  be  struck  with 
the  general  misfit  and  dilapidated  appearance  of  things. 

The  Future  of  the  American  Negro,  p.  1^8-1^+9 

15.  A.  B,  Hart,  National  Ideas  Historically  Traced,  p.  50 

16.  E.  S.  Bogardus.  Essentials  of  Americanization,  p.  115-llb 

17.  H.  T.  Kealing.  Characteristics,  in  The  Negro 
Problem,  p.  I7I 
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Palings  are  missing  from  the  fences,  gctes  sag  on  single 
hinges,  houses  are  unpainted,  window  panes  are  broken, 
yards  unkept,  and  the  appearance  of  a  squalor  greater 
than  the  real  is  seen  on  every  side." 

Fred  S.  Hall  in  the  Social  V/ork  Year  Book  for  I933 
•describes  the  Negro  today  as,  "suffering  from  all  the 
social  problems  which  beset  society  but  to  a  greater  degree 
because  of  race  distinctions.     The  problems  which  are  most 
aggravated  in  his  case  are  the  community  disorganization, 
inadequate  income  growing  out  of  low  paid  employment, 
irregular  employment,  and  unemployment,  bad  housing,  lack 
of  wholesome  recreation,  ill-health,  delinquency,  family 
disorganization  and  the  social  consequences  of  ignorance, 
itself  a  result  of  illiteracy." 

The  great  struggle  for  political  recognization  is 
evident  in  places  in  the  North  where  many  Negroes  have 
settled.     In  an  article    by  Harold  F.  Gosnell  -  How  the 
Negroes  Vote  in  Chicago,  S.  H.  Wrights  relates  that 
"to  have  at  least  the  balance  of  power  between  the  parties 
tends  to  compel  the  Negroes  to  drav/  racial  lines  as  a 
matter  of  self-protection.     This  is  all  wrong  on  both  sides," 

IS.  Ibid.  ,  p.  177 

19.  Social  Work  Year  Book  for  1933,  p.  313 

20.  National  Municipal  Review,  Vo.  XXII  no.  5.  p.  2^+0 
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America  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  "here  is  a 
race  transplanted  through  the  criminal  foolishness  of  your 
fathers.    Whether  you  like  it  or  not  the  millions  are  here, 
and  here  they  will  remain.     If  you  do  not  lift  them  up 
they  will  pull  you  down.    Education  and  work  are  the  levers 
to  uplift  a  people:  work  alone  will  not  do  it  unless 
inspired  by  the  right  ideals  and  guided  by  intelligence. 

2.1 

Education  must  not  simply  teach  work-it  must  teach  life," 

"For  the  citizens  of  the  North  there  is  no  escape: 
they  must  help  raise  the  character  of  the  civilization  in 
the  South,  or  theirs  will  be  lowered.    No  member  of  the 
white  race  in  any  part  of  the  country  can  harm  the  weakest 
or  meanest  member  of  the  black  race  without  the  proudest  and 
bluest  blood  of  the  nation  being  degraded." 

"Professor  Boas  writes:     'There  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  licentiousness,  shiftless,  laziness,  lack  of 
initiative,  are  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Negro 
race.    Everything  points  that  these  qualities  are  the 
results  of  social  conditions  rather  than  hereditary  traits. 
•  •  •.  ••  ••••• 

In  short,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Negro 


21.  W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois.   The  Talented  Truth  in  The 
Negro  Problem,  pp.  7^-75 

22.  B.  T.  Washington,  The  Future  of  the  Americein 
Negro,  p.  17 
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when  given  facility  and  opportunity,  will  be  perfectly 
able  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  well  as 
his  white  neighbor.'" 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  through  federal  aid, 
clubs  have  been  formed  to  give  courses  in  negro  history 
first  aid,  health,  household  arts,  and  formerly  classes 
in  social  etiquette,  and  truck  farming.    Although  doing 
excellent  work,  this  continued  only  till  April  30* 

The  Negro  situation  in  our  country  therefore,  clearly 
shows  a  lack  of  adult  education  for  both  the  colored  and 
the  v/hite  man.    Although  the  negro  population  remains  the 
outstanding  problem  of  race  relation  in  America,  not 
much  is  done  today  to  educate  the  negro.     The  increase  of 
leisure  through  unemployment  has  made  the  problem  even  more 
outstanding. 


23.  Peter  Odegard.  The  American  Public  Mind.  p.  9 
2k.  Hartford  Times.  April  2k-,  193^.  V-  1^ 
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3.  The  Foreign  Born 

The  foreigner  is  a  part  of  America.     He  may  tear  down 
or  build  up  what  the  early  settlers  and  pioneers  have  striven 
to  accomplish.     It  is  our  attitude  towards  him  and  his 
attitude  towards  us  that  will  determine  whether  he  will 
be  an  asset  or  a  liability. 

The  foreigner  came  by  choice  not  by  force  or  chance, 
to  what  he  thought  was  a  higher  civilization,  which  would 
naturally  give  him  a  higher  standard  of  living;  for  is  this 
not  the  test  of  a  higher  civilization? 

"The  number  of  foreign  born  is  given  as  1^,20^,109  and 
the  American  born  children  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
as  26,082,129.     These  numbers  represent  about  one  third  of 
the  population  of  the  country," 

Here  we  have  a  blending  of  different  peoples  and  racial 
stocks.     Immigrants  came  to  America  from  all  coiantries  of 
the  earth,  "bringing  their  varied  customs,  traditions, 
social  attitudes  and  racial  characteristics;   their  hopes, 
ambitions,  arts  and  skills  as  well  as  their  ineptitudes 
and  disharmonies." 

The  crosses  of  races  is  not  necessarily  disastrous. 
"First  of  all  it  should  be  recognized  that  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful,  and  generally  finest  types  of  plants 

1,  Fred  S.  Hall,  Social  Year  Book  for  1933-  p.  2i^-0 

2.  Shelby  11.  Harrison  in  Allen  H.  Eaton's,  Immigrants 
Gifts  to  America  Life.  p.  9 


and  animals  are  crosses." 

We  do  not  at  present  get  the  dregs  of  h\imanity  from 
Europe.     V/e  practice  selection;  only  those  physically  and 
mentally  fit  may  enter.     But  these  must  he  educated  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  new  environment.     "The  average  person 
still  has  the  impression  that  the  immigrants  are  composed 
entirely  of  peasants  from  the  plains  of  Calabria,  or  the 
Danube  countries,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  v/ar  has  driven 
thousands  of  European  middle-class  families  into  financial 
ruin  and  tha.t  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  new  immigrants 
came  from  refined  and  educated  circles." 

Since  we  are  striving  for  a  democracy,  then  all  must  be 
educated  to  participate  intelligently  in  governmental  affairs. 

If  we  intend  to  assimilate  the  foreigner;  if  we  intend 

that  he  become  an  American  in  thought  and  action,  then  we 

must  give  him  an  education  that  will  tend  to  eliminate 

undesirable  traits  and  bring  out  his  good  points.  We, 

Americans,  must  remember  that  "he  came  bringing  ideas, 

s 

ideals,  and  culture  often  centuries  old."     "The  Northern 
European  has  been  the  bac'Kbone  of  Americanism.     But  not  all 
of  his  best  traits  have  yet  found  expression  and  not  all 

3.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  Melting  Pot  Mistake,  p.  121 

4-.  Herman  Feldman,  Racial  Factors  in  American  Industry, 
p.  150 

5.  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Essentials  of  Americanization, 
p.  245 
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his  energy  and  ability  has  "been  turned  to  improving  the 

G 

quality  of  our  American  democracy."     We  admire  the  Englishman 
for  his  conservatism  and  individualism.     The  Irishman's 
"main  gifts  to  Americanism  are  his  generosity,  joviality, 
quickness  in  wit  and  action.     This  lively  good  nature, 
quick  wit  and  illogical  humor  have  given  a  wholesome  tone 
to  otherwise  a  too  serious  Americanism,"     "The  Italian 
comes  from  a  stock  that  has  produced  world  leaders  e.  g. , 
Columbus,  Marco  Polo,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  Titian,  Dante 
and  Michael  Angel o."     "The  characteristics  of  the  Jewish 
immigrants  are  ambition,  sobriety,  and  strong  family  ties." 
"From  his  social  background  the  Scandinavian  brings  experience 

ID 

in  applied  cooperation."    Every  nationality  has  some  good 
traits  which  America  could  use.     We  must  be  on  the  lookout 
not  only  for  what  we  have  to  teach  the  immigrants  but  for 
what  they  have  to  teach  us  and  combine  the  best  of  each. 

Everywhere  one  finds  immigrants  who  "have  reached 
a  high  place  (in  America).     From  Scotland,  came  Andrew 
Carnegie.     Kis  gifts  to  this  adopted  country  have  included 
1,760  free  library  buildings,  an  average  of  about  thirty- 
four  for  every  state  in  the  union.     From  England,  Samuel 
Gompers  who  organized  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  served  as  its  president  for  forty  years.  One  of  the 


6.  Ibid.,  p.  139 

7.  Ibid. ,  p.  1 63 
S.  Ibid.,  p.  142 

9.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  Immigrant  Background,  p.  13^ 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  2i^-0 
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most  significiant  leaders  of  labor  in  our  country  is 
Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  clothing 
Workers  of  America,  who  came  from  Russia.     From  Italy 
came  Angelo  Patri,  known  to  millions  as  the  gentle 
school ^master,  who  has  given  profound  counsel  to  parents 
and  has  helped  countless  children  towards  an  education  and 
in  their  adjustments  of  life.     From  the  plains  of 
Jugoslavia  came  the  shepherd  boy,  Michael  Pupin,  one  of 
America's  greatest  teachers  and  scientists,"  and  thus 
Mr.  Eaton  describes  many  more. 

"There  is  no  danger  I  think,  "continues  Mr.  Eaton, 
"that  we  cannot  Americanize  our  immigrants;  the  danger  is 
rather  that  in  the  process  we  may  overlook  and  lose  some 
of  the  best  elements  which  we  need  in  the  building  of 
our  national  life,"     "American  culture  is  more  than 
anything  else  a  combination  of  European  traditions  and 
American  environment  . " 

Americanization  can  be  achieved  only  through  education. 
"The  most  important  measure  in  behalf  of  the  immigrant  is 
education.       .       .       .        lihen  he  learns  English,  he 
rea^ches  a  level  where  he  can  assist  himself."     "A  definite 
percentage  of  offenses  of  immigrants  is  due  to  ignorance 
concerning  American  customs.     For  example,  an  Italian 

11.  Allen  H.  Eaton.   Immigrant  Gifts  to  American  Life. 

p.  17 

12.  Ibid. ,  p.  23 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  13 

14.  Emory  S.  Bogardus.  op.  cit.,  p.  207 
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woman  was  arrested  for  putting  ashes  in  the  alley.  She 
had  come,  however,  from  an  Italian  village  where  she 
required  "by  law  to  put  ashes  in  the  street,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  paving.    When  she  followed  a  similar  pro- 
ceedure  in  the  United  States  and  presumably  was  abiding 
the  law  she  was  arrested." 

Illiteracy  and  ignorance  breed  fear.     It  brings 
exploitation.     It  implies  prejudices.     It  destroys 
democre.cy  ajad  starts  radicalism.     We  are  by  nature  afraid 
of  anything  we  do  not  understand.     Most  people  fear  death 
because  they  do  not  know  what  lies  beyond.     The  alien  who 
is  ignorant  is  filled  with  superstitions,  he  fears  and  is 
suspicious  of  all,  even  those  who  try  to  help  him. 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  Inaugural  address  says — "So 
first  of  all,  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself — nameless,  un- 
reasoning, unjustified  terror  which  paralyzes  needed 
efforts  to  retreat  into  advance." 

Charles  R.  Sturdevant  in  his  article,  Educational 
Work  in  the  Steel  Industry  says,  "A  worker  in  a  steel 
mill  who  can  neither  speak  nor  understa,nd  the  language  of 
his  fellow  workers  is  virtually  a  mute,  and  as  such  he 
is  naturally  suspicious  of  everybody  about  him,  is  easily 
influenced  by  trouble-ma.kers,  and  his  sole  interest  in 

15.  Ibid. ,  p.  Z^l 

lb.   Inaugural  Address,  March  ^,  1933 
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the  work  lies  in  the  pay  envelope." 

The  more  one  searches,  the  more  one  sees  the  need  of 
adult  education.     "In  191^>  in  one  factory  alone  in  New 
York  City  there  v/ere  seven  hundred  employees  making 
uniforms  for  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
this  number  not  one  could  speak  English.     The  country 
was  astounded  to  earn  that  there  were  4-0,000  men  in  the 
first  conscription  in  191?  who  did  not  know  sufficient 
English  to  understand  the  simplest  army  orders.     In  the 
same  year  in  Nev;  York  there  were  half  a  million  men  and 
women  who  coiold  not  speak  nor  write  English.     In  tha.t 
year,  there  was  a  total  of  three  million  adult  immigrants 
in  this  country  who  could  not  understand  nor  speak  English, 
and  there  were  nine  million  adults  who  were  reading  almost 
exclusively  the  foreign  language  nev;spapers.     Over  crowded 
slums,  temporary  shacks  whose  filthiness  has  become 
permanent,  the  twelve  hour  day  and  the  seven  day  week  in  the 
steel  mills,  a  set  of  working  and  living  conditions  that 
were  distructive  of  moral  conditions.  .... 
unfortunately  these  were  the  leading  factors  that  had 
been  Americanizing  many  European  immigrints." 

Calvin  Coolidge  clearly  shows  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  republic  depends  on  Adult  education.     "It  is  not 

17.  In  Hermein  Feldmaxi,  op.  cit.,  p.  277-278 

18.  Emory  3.  Bogardus.  Americanization,  p.  27-28 
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alone  the  youth  of  the  land  which  needs  and  seeks 
education,  but  we  have  a  large  adult  population 
requiring  assistance  in  this  direction.     Our  last  census 
showed  nearly  fourteen  million  foreign  born  white  persons 
residing  among  us,  most  of  these  are  beyond  school  age, 
many  of  whom  nevertheless  need  the  opportunity  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  the  English  lejiguage  that  they  come  into 
more  direct  contact  with  the  ideals  and  standards  of  our 
life,  political  and  social.     There  are  likewise  over  three 
million  illiterates,     Y/hen  it  is  remembered  that  ignorance 
is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  poverty,  vice  and  crime, 
it  is  easy  to  realize  the  necessity  for  removing  what  is 
a  manace,  not  only  to  our  social  well-being,  but  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Republic.     A  failure  to  meet  this 
obligation  registers  a  serious  and  unexcusable  defect  in 
our  government, 

•  •*••,•  .*• 

One  of  the  chief  rights  of  an  American  citizen  is  the 
right  to  an  education." 

"Above  all  the  immigrant  must  learn  to  talk  and  think 

20 

and  be  United  States."     "V/e  welcome  the  German  and  the 
Irishman  who  become  an  American,     V/e  have  no  use  for  the 

19.  Excerpt  from  his  address  to  the  N.  S.  A.  July,  192^+ 

20.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  American  Ideals,  p.  30 
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German  or  Irishman  v/ho  remains  such,  .  .  • 

■«7e  T7ant  only  .jaericans,  and  providing  that  they  are  such 
we  do  not  care  whether  they  are  of  native  or  of  Irish 
or  of  German  ancestry."     "Americanism  is  a  q.uestion  of 
spirit,  conviction  and  purpose,  not  of  creed  or 
birthplace, " 

Only  sixty  per  cent  of  the  adults  who  enroll  in  the 
night  classes  are  induced  to  stay  as  long  as  twenty  nights. 
Only  ten  per  cent  remain  sixty  nights.  ""^^ 

This  surely  proves  that  soraething  is  wrong  with  our 
educational  system.    The  fact  that  evening  schools  are  free 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  interesting  to  the 
alien.    He  is  interested  at  first  only  in  learning  some- 
thing that  he  c  an  use  in  every  day  life  and  that  ?^ill  in 
some  way  better  his  condition  of  living. 

"¥e  have  not  developed  ijnerican  institutions  adapted 
to  meeting  the  first  needs  of  the  immigrant  and  preserving 
in  him  the  good  q^ualities  which  he  brings.    Usually  he 
reaches  our  institutions  only  after  he  has  become  a 

2  4' 

failure," 

Unfortunately  there  are  other  evils  which  Jjnerica 
must  endeavor  to  overcome  through  education.  The 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  26 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  32 

23.  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  Essentials  of  Imericanization, 
p.  247 

24,  Robert  E.  Park  &  Herbert  A.  Miller.  Old  World  Trait 
Transplanted,  p.  292-293 
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foreigners  for  social,  eoononic  and  psychological  reasons, 
some  tines  tend  to  settle  near  each  other.    Here  we  have 
a  standard  of  living  much  lower  than  the  prevailing 
standards  in  this  country.     The  standard  of  living 
according  to  Henry  ?.  Fairchild,  "is  the  index  of  comfort 
and  true  prosperity  of  a  nation.    A  high  standard  of 
living  is  a  priceless  heritage,  v;hich  ought  to  be  guarded 
at  all  cost.     The  United  States  has  always  prided  itself 
on  the  high  standard  of  living  of  its  common  people," 

We  need  a  process  of  Americanization  that  will  make 
the  group  become  homogeneous,  and  through  knowledge  produce 
more  like-mindedness.    Then  the  foreign  element  V7ill  die 
out.    Professor  Sumner  says,  "The  only  way  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  tirae,  remnants  of  foreign  groups  are  apparently 
absorbed  and  the  group  become  homogeneous,  is  that  the 

2  6 

foreign  element  dies  out." 

"It  is  true  that  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  face  of  opposition,  the  immigrant  has  some- 
times engaged  in  *  scabbing'  during  a  strike^.    But  he  has 
been  so  close  to  the  margin  needed  for  food  and  existence, 
and  his  range  of  choice  has  been  so  narrow,  that  he  has  had 
to  take  the  first  thing  offered  to  him.    In  some  cases  he 

has  not  known  the  issues  involved,  or  even  that  a  strike 

2.7 

was  m  existence." 

25.  Immigration,  p.  303 

26.  Arjplied  Sociology,  ;o.  109 

27.  Herman  FeldLian.  op.  cit.,  p.  143 


In  many  cases  aliens  are  criticised  for  not 
acq.uiring  American  traits  and  customs  immediately.  "He 
looked  me  over  from  head  to  foot"  says  Ivir,  Ravage,  "and 
then,  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  my  shabby  foreign 
shoes  (the  aliens*s  shoes  are  alv/ays  his  Judas),  he 
asked  whether  I  supposed  he  wanted  a  greenhorn  in  his 
store,     I  pondered  that  Q.uery  for  a  long  tiiie," 

Rose  Cohen  says:-  "*You  had  been  so  pious  at  home 
father,*  I  said,   *more  pious  than  any  one  else  in  our  whole 
neighborhood.    And  now  you  are  cutting  your  beard. 
Grandmother  would  never  have  believed  it.    How  she  would 
weepj'     The  snipping  of  the  scissors  still  went  on.-  But 
I  knew  by  the  sound  that  now  he  vras  only  making  a  pretense 
at  cutting.    At  last  he  laid  it  down  and  said  in  a  tone 
that  was  bitter  yet  q_uiet;   *They  do  not  like  Jews  on 
Cherry  Street,  and  one  v/ith  a  long  beard  has  to  take  his 
life  into  his  ovm  hands.*" 

We  have  blariied  the  foreigner  for  creating  slums,  and 
lowering  our  standard  of  living,    ^et  we  permit  an 
organization  v/hich  gives  long  hours  of  labor  and  wages 
which  barely  gives  him  his  bread  and  butter.    Let  him  have 
the  opportunity  of  earning  as  much  as  the  man  on  Park 
Avenue  and  the  slums  v;ill  soon  take  on  a  new  atmosphere  or 

28.  An  Amei-ican  in  the  Making,  p.  93 

29.  Out  of  the  Shadovr,  p.  106 
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the  alien  v/ill  soon  move  to  Park  Avenue,    It  is  only  the 
iiiaerican  ?rho  can  adjust  these  complications.    If  a 
foreigner  complains  or  strikes  for  shorter  hours  and  more 
pay,  he  is  usually  branded  as  a  red  or  a  communist. 

Instead  of  criticising  the  foreigner  we  should  explain 
more  fully  our  customs  and  laws.    ¥e  must  pay  them  living 
wages  that  they  may  better  their  conditions.    Y/e  must  at 
least  give  each  an  opportimity  to  become  an  i'jaericanj 

"The  so  called  *  immigrant  problem'  in  the  United  States 
is  not  a  problem  of  the  Immigrants  but  a  test  of  the 
iimerican  people.     The  question  to  be  asked  is  not,  *Are 
the  immigrants  assimilable?*  but  this,   'Will  the  jimerican 

30 

people  assimilate  the  immigrant?"    "It  is  America  and 

the  Americans  that  are  on  trial  far  more  than  it  is  the 

Immigrant.    And  the  first  thing  for  every  ijnerican  to 

realize  is  that  every  immigrant  is  a  human  being  just 

3/ 

like  himself,  just  a  person." 

Most  of  the  foreigners  are  here  to  stay,  they  have 
all  given  some  precious  gifts  to  Americanism  and  "it  is 
our  task  to  assimilate  these  people  into  a  homogeneous 
nation  of  the  future.     This  can  be  done  vfith  the  aid  of 
every  American.     It  is  -'juerica*s  greatest  task  to  make 

3  S. 

America  for  Americans," 

It  was  good  for  both  the  foreigner  and  the  American 

30,  Archibald  McClure,  Leadership  of  the  New  America, 
p.  26 

31,  Ibid. ,  p.  27 

32,  Herbert  I,:.  Beck,  ^imerica  for  .'jnericans,  Foreword 
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that  we  had  restricted  the  immigration.     It  was  impossible 
to  assimilate  so  great  a  niuaber  and  our  high  standard  of 
living  would  tend  to  become  the  same  as  the  countries  from 
which  the  immigrants  came,    America  to  most  foreigners  is 
the  land  of  opportunity.     If  the  immigration  had  not  been 
restricted  they  (the  immigrants)  would  be  terribly 
disillusioned  in  finding  that  perhaps  they  were  better  off 
in  their  former  country. 

But  now  that  many  are  here,  the  problems  v/hich  they 
present  must  be  solved  intelligently,     "Calvin  Coolidge 
has  done  a  service  to  both  historical  perspective  and 
patriotic  concept  by  telling  the  American  Legion  that 
•whether  one  traces  his  Americanism  back  three  centuries  to 
the  Mayflower  or  three  years  to  the  steerage  is  not 
half  so  important  as  whether  his  Americanism  of  today 
is  real  and  genuine.    No  matter  on  what  various  crafts 
we  came  here  on,  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,*"^^ 

Through  the  administration  of  a  proper  educational 
system  for  all  we  would  tend  to  make  each  and  every  one 
an  iimerican  and  keep  America  a  true  experiment  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 


53.  In  Allen  K,  Eaton,  op.  cit.,  p.  14 
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Connecticut  has  long  had  a  mandatory  provision 
req^uiring  every  town  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  over 
to  establish  and  maintain  evening  schools.  The 
legislature  of  1919  provided  that  working  illiterate 
minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  be 
required  to  attend  such  evening  schools  for  not  less 
than  eight  hours  each  week  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  sixteen  weeks, ^ 

The  ?/orld  ¥ar  revealed  the  State's  problem  of  the 
Non-English  speaking  and  unassimilated  foreign-born, 
and  the  State  council  of  Defense  ?/as  loud  in  its  in- 
sistence that  adequate  financial  and  educational 
attention  be  given  the  subject.    In  chapter  139  of 
the  Public  Acts  of  1925  one-half  of  the  salaries  of 
local  Directors  ?rere  to  be  paid  by  the  state,  not  in 
any  one  town  to  exceed  ^1,500,000  per  annum.  This 
financial  status  continues  to  the  present  time,  (1930). 
In  chapter  182  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1927,  the  1919 
and  1925  Acts  were  repealed  and  the  state  Board  of 
Education  was  ordered  "to  establish  a  Division  of 
Adult  Education  and  appoint  a  Director  thereof  'and* 
any  tovm  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  board, 

1.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Schooling  of  the  Immigrant,  p.  311 
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a  Director  of  Adult  Education,"    By  this  act  the  process 
of  appointment,  the  establishment  of  a  division  and  an 
adeq.uate  and  changing  interpretation  of  the  work  was 
guaranteed.    It  was  the  same  year,  1927,  that  the 
written  application  by  twenty  or  more  persons  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  over  for  a  school  for  Non-English 
speaking  adult  req^uired  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school  by  a  town  school  committee. 


2.  Robert  G.  Doming,  Decennial  Report,  p.  1.  (Report 
of  Adult  Education  in  Conn. ) 
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Petition  to  establish  a  Class  for  Non-English 

Speaking  Adults 

We,  the  undersignes ,  all  being  residents  of  the 

town  ^and  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 

compliance  with  Chapter  2^9,  Section  ^7  of  "the  Public 
Acts  of  1931 I  do  hereby  request  the  establishment  of 

a  school  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  

district  of  this  town,  that  we  may  obtain  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  of  English  and  in 
Civics.     We  will  endeavor,  following  the  assignment 
of  a  trained  and  certified  teacher,  to  attend  this 
school  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  75  sessions, 
that  as  residents  we  may  have  the  opportunity  through 
education  to  prepare  ourselves  for  our  civic  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

Date  

Address 


Signed: 


But  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  during  the  depression  towns 
have  asked  for  release  from  general  evening  school  classes. 
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EVENING    SCHOOL  TABLE 
FOR  CONNECTICUT 


Showing  growth  of  adult  education,  holding  power  of  instruction 
amounts  paid  by  state  in  average  attendance  grants,  amounts  paid 
by  towns,  percentage  of  cost  paid  by  state  and  number  of  cases 
aided  through  local  directors. 

Year      School    Registra-  Av.  Att        Paid  by  town  State  Av.    ^  of  cost 
ending  centers      tion       each  night    treasuries    Att. grants  paid  by 
 (75)   state 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 

1907 
1908 

1909 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

1915 
1916 

1917 
191^ 
1919* 

1920 
1921 
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27 
2k 

27 

39 
29 

31 
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38 

40 
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47 

61 
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4 
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5 
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r" 

5 
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5 
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5 
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10 

= 
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11 

24 
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8 

20 
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6 

21 
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8 

17 

>m 

8 

IS 
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7 

IS 
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7 

20 

,643 

8 

20 
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8 

21 
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8 

24 
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10 
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,142 

10 

16 

,861 

7 

616 

868 
061 

380 

917 
690 

947 

73^ 

549 
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385 

^8 
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511 
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980 

143 
761 
322 
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366 

Q53 

4gi 
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075 

282 

937 
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16 

24 
22 
26 


24 
35 

48 


49 
50 
56 

55 
65 

62 
83 
82 

91 
122 

173 

228 
169 
181 
186 

185 
183 
194 
219 
239 

303 
286 
300 
l49 


368.03 

589.52 

330.57 
719.08 

000.29 

922.21 

105.91 
752.60 

7S3.55 
147.74 

213.82 

754.3^ 
740.70 
830.20 
040.05 

400.59 
883.32 
468.50 
408.51 
188.41 

728.53 
444.47 
153.^2 
125. 
20 


668.49 
259.23 
179.27 
151.72 
627.68 

905.90 

483.25 
600.96 

208. 23 


3,176.46 
3,221.43 
3,585.86 
4,193.07 
5,137.21 


5,^55.13 
5,733.05 
6,111.19 

8,881.56 
8,33^.55 


7,315.68 
8,171.73 
9,676.69 
9,460.94 
12,145.01 


13,862.06 

11,326.73 
11,554. 8R 

12,369.74 

17,333.03 


8,940.67 

5,721.39 
33,820.60 
26,442.80 
33,177.96 


31,939.01 
29,377.17 
30,620.93 
33,649.85 
34,006.59 


21 

18 
20 

24 
16 
16 

19 
17 

16 

15Number 
17  of 

17  cases 
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14  rial 
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directors 
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20  23,016 
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15  8,286 

18  8,477 
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9,411 
9,162 
8,602 

11,242 
13,496 


7,392.09 
5,236,07 

41,030.94 
29,641.32 


12  12,500 

16  9,133 

14  19,502 
20 


(•)     State  and  local  directors  Adult  Education  appointed 
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4.  The  American 

The  American  is  very  proud  of  his  ancestry  and  well 
he  might  be.    He  comes  from  a  t3^e  that  produced  great 
men  and  achieved  great  deeds.    The  Preamble  of  our 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  some 
of  the  rare  gifts  that  his  ancestors  have  given  him. 
Their  great  leaders  rank  among  the  first  who  have  striven 
to  make  this  old  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
YiTashington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  Wilson, 
F,  D.  Roosevelt  and  many  more  have  contributed  much  to 
form  a  superior  society,  a  govermnent  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.     They  have  given  us 
this,  but  we  must  go  further,  through  education  to  have 
also  wealth,  work,  recreation,  and  education  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Through  invention  and  research  Franklin,  Edison, 
Fitch,  Bell  and  others  have  added  to  man's  comfort  and 
work.    In  all  things  the  American  has  contributed  his 
share  for  humanity. 

Creative  intelligence  was  a  fact  and  necessity  on 
the  frontier.     "In  the  folkways  and  mores  there  was  a 
rugged  freedom — the  freedom  of  hardy  men  and  women, 


taut  of  muscle  and  bronzed  by  sun  and  rain  and  wind, 
working  with  their  hands  in  abundant  materials,  shaping 
oak  from  their  own  forests  and  flax  frcm  their  o\m 
fields  to  the  plain  use  of  a  plain  life,  content  with 
little  and  rejoicing  in  it."'  In  his  book  The  Frontier 
in  -American  History,  Turner  gives  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  life  on  the  Frontier,     "The  Wilderness  masters  the 
colonist.  It  finds  him  a  European  in  dress,  industries, 
tools,  moods  of  travel,  and  thought.    It  takes  him  from 
the  railroad  car  and  puts  him  in  the  birch  canoe.  It 
strips  off  the  garments  of  civilization  and  arrays  him 
in  the  hunting  shirt  and  the  moccasin.    It  puts  him  in 
the  log  cabin  of  the  Cherokee  and  the  Iroc[Uois  and  runs 
an  Indian  palisade  around  him.    Before  long  he  has  gone 
to  planting  corn  and  plowing  with  a  sharp  stick:  he 
shouts  the  war  cry  and  takes  the  scalp  in  orthodox 
fashion.    In  short  at  the  frontier  the  environment  is  at 
first  too  strong  for  the  man.    He  must  accept  the  conditions 
which  it  furnishes,  or  perish,  and  so  he  fits  himself  into 
the  Indian  clearings  and  follows  the  Indian  trail. 
Little  by  little  he  transforms  the  wilderness,  but  the 

1.  Charles  Beard.    The  Rise  of  American  Civilization, 
p.  535. 


outcome  is  not  the  old  Europe,  •         •  •  The 

fact  is  that    here  is  a  new  product  that  is  American." 

These  early  pioneers  and  the  patriots  who  strove 
for  freedom  are  the  true  Americans.    It  is  unfair  for 
some  to  say  that  the  Indians  are  the  only  true  Americans. 
This  means  "that  what  constitutes  an  i^erican  is  ancient 
residence  upon  a  certain  territory,  which  was  not  even 
called  America  until  after  the  white  man  discovered  it. 
And  even  on  this  basis  it  is  difficulty  to  see  why  the 
Indians  have  any  better  claims  to  the  honored  title 
than  the  later  arrivals,  for  they  themselves  are  the 
descendants  of  wanderers  v^ho  come  from  somewhere  else."^ 

Tremendous  human  problems  are  at  present  gnawing  at 
the  very  foundations  of  this  superior  society.  "Calhoun 
said  in  1817,   *¥e  are  great,  and  rapidly — I  was  about  to 
say  fearfully-growing. *    So  saying,  he  touched  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  American  life."       The  environment 
of  the  early  pioneer  has  been  enlarged.    Barriers  of 
distance,  toil  and  time  have  been  eliminated  by  inventions, 
till  now  the  universe  is  his  environment  and  he  finds 
himself  competing  v/ith  the  nations  of  the  vforld.  "A 

2.  T.  J.  Turner,  The  Frontier  in  American  History, 
p.  4. 

3.  Henry  P.  Fair child.  Melting  Pot  Mistake,  p.  199, 

4.  T.  J.  Turner,  The  Frontier  in  American  History, 
p.  2. 
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pioneer  works  from  dark  to  dark,  digging  stumps  and 
planting  corn,  without  raising  much  com.    Each  year, 
as  his  yield  grows,  he  can  stop  work  a  few  minutes  earlier. 
A  million  workers,  let  us  say,  can  provide  a  comfortable 
standard  of  living  for  themselves  on  an  eight-hour-day 
basis.    Along  comes  a  chemist  v/ith  a  new  and  tasty 
sj^nthetic  food  manufactured  from  alfalfa,  reducing 
the  labor  force  req_uired  to  meet  the  same  standard  of 
living  a  quarter.    Shall  we  throw  250,000  men  on  the 
dole,  or  keep  everybody  at  work  for  six  hours  a  day?" 
The  answer  seems  obviously  easy  to  solve,  yet,  it  is 
not  being  practiced.    Man  may  have  learned  to  conq.uer 
land  and  water,  to  invent  enomous  machines  which 
eliminate  labor  and  time,  but  he  surely  has  not  learned 
to  cope  with  human  problems  made  by  this  dynamic  charge. 
The  equation  x=man+machine  has  not  been  solved.    And  one 
must  remember  that  Ume  and  machine  await  no  man. 
Machine,  like  electricity  can  be  our  friend  and  ally  yet 
without  proper  knowledge  it  may  be  our  deadliest  enemy. 
The  American  through  proper  education  must  learn  to 
adapt  himself  to  this  great  dynamic  civilization.  He 

5.  Stuart  Chase,  A  New  Deal,  p.  299. 


is  still  only  a  pioneer  in  this  progressive  age,  machine 
age  or  whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it;  if  he  does  not 
conquer  his  environment  as  his  ancestors  did,  then  they 
will  have  struggled  and  suffered  in  vain.     This  great 
American  experiment  will  be  a  failure. 

In  the  field  of  machines  we  are  traveling  at  a 
tremendous  pace;  yet  in  social  adjustments  we  lag  behind. 
The  Indian,  the  Negro,  the  Foreign  Born  axe  looking 
towards  the  American  Born  -  he  must  set  the  pace.  They 
appeal  to  the  educated  American  adult.    Majority  rules 
in  America.     In  voting  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  the 
American  Immigrant  generally  follow  the  opinion  of  the 
American.     Does  he  not  wish  to  be  and  act  like  him? 
Therefore  the  American  needs  education  far  more  than 
any  one  else.    He  must  know  more  than  the  three  R's.  He 
must  be  critical-minded  emd  willing  to  change  the  pattern 
of  his  ancestors  if  the  environment  demsinds  it. 

"If  there  is  any  among  us,"  said  Jefferson  in  1501, 
"who  would  wish  to  dissolve  the  Union  or  change  its 
republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments 
of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
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where  reason  is  left  to  combat  it," 

"Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  first  inaugural  address  said 
'whenever  they  grow  weary  of  the  existing  government, 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amending  it  or 
their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it.*" 

The  American  must  learn  to  tolerate  change,  to 
cooperate  with  all  for  the  best  that  is  in  them,  "After 
all  we  have  become,  irrevocably  a  melting-pot  of  the 
races  of  the  world.     The  preservation  of  a  pure  racial 
stock  and  the  preservation  of  unchanged  Anglo-Saxon 
ideas  are  rendered  impossible  by  the  make  up  of  our 
citizenry."^ 

All  need  an  education  that  is  liberal,  that  shows 
no  prejudice;  that  will  give  and  take.    Good  citizenship 
in  a  democracy  like  Aitierica  demands  a  high  level  of 
intelligence.     The  American  must  keenly  realize  this  need 
to  perpetuate  the  nation. 

The  American  welcomed  the  strangers  that  came  to 
his  shores.     In  the  Address  of  Welcome,  Anne  Rogers  Minor 
says;   "Welcome  to  the  United  Sta.tes,  all  men,  women,  and 
children  who  come  to  this  country  with  the  idea  of  becoming 

6,  Peter  H.  Odegard,  The  American  Public  Mind,  p,  27^, 

7.  loc,  cit. 

Benard  Iddings  Bell,  Common  Sense  in  Education,  p,  279, 
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loyal,  law-abiding  citizens J"  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  •••••• 

^Hfe  realize  that  all  others  coming  to  these  shores 
with  honest  and  upright  pxirposes,  as  did  our  ancestors, 
should  have  eci_ual  opportunities  and  honor.  • 

•  ••••••••• 

That  liberty  for  which  our  fathers  fought  we  gladly 

share  with  you,  but  we  ask  you  to  remember  that  liberty 
does  not  mean  lawlessness.     True  liberty  such  as  we  offer 
you  in  this  country  means  freedon  to  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  blessings  which  it  confers  upon  you  as  long  as  you  do 
not  interfer  with  the  rights  and  blessings  of  others- 

•  •  •  •  This  is  a  land  of  opportunity.  \Ie  offer 
you  these  eq,ual  opportunities," 

But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  afford  to  let  sone  of 
the  immigrants  end  negroes  through  lack  of  education  des- 
troy the  iimerican  ideals.     It  takes  av/ay  from  a  nation  its 
most  precious  element,  its  soul.    Ve  have  a  culture  that 
is  distinctively  American.     This  must  be  preserved  and 
this  can  be  achieved  only  through  adult  education. 


9,  Manual  of  the  United  States,  p.  3 
10,  loc,  cit. 


Adult  education  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  has 
breen  aided  by  the  government  grant  for  relief  T7ork« 
Hartford  was  assigned  $2,500  monthly  until  February  15. 
This  was  renewed  until  April  30,    Until  this  time 
2,000  Hartford  people  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighty  were  studying  in  one  of  the  most  unusual  schools 
ever  established,  and  one  that  many  believe  is  making 
educational  history. 

Mathematics  becarae  applied  mathematics,  the  tools 
with  vrhich  everyday  business  of  the  world  is  trans- 
acted; that  economic  became  a  study  of  the  New  Deal; 
that  foreign  languages  became  conversation;  that 
literature  became  a  discussion  group. 

Some  were  in  project  classes.    There  were  more  than 
sixty-five  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  These 
subjects  dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  all 
were  intended  as  training  in  leisure  tine  activity, 
some  were  as  follov/s;  dressmaking,  Danish  calisthenics, 
poetry  appreciation,  public  speaking,  rhythm  and  voice, 
social  dancing  and  tap  dancing." 

There  was  no  prere(iuisite  study  for  admission  to 
the  school,  no  charge  for  tuition  and  no  diploma  for 
complete  work.    Any  adult  could  enroll,  take  as  many 

11.  Hartford  Times,  April  24,  1934,  p.  18 


courses  as  he  liked  and  attended  as  freq.uently  as  he 
could. 

These  courses  for  adults  proved  the  definite  need 
and  interest  for  adult  education,    iin  example  may  be 
found  in  the  action  of  a  ballet  class  at  St.  iiiithony*s 
church.    fThen  it  became  necessary  to  drop  the  instructor 
because  of  the  general  reduction  in  the  teaching  staff, 
the  group  planned  to  make  individual  contributions 
towards  supporting  the  class,  and  it  is  now  carried  on 
independent  of  the  federal  organization,  each  member 
paying  a  small  sum  weekly, 


12.  Ibid.,  p.  18 


The  Need  of  a  Continuous  Education 
to  Increase  Likemindedness 

The  foundation  of  any  democracy  are  its  people; 
and  its  very  existence  and  continuence  depends  upon  the 
education  of  these.    ¥e  have  in  America  excellent  material 
furnished  by  the  different  racial  stocks;  the  Indian, 
the  Negro,  the  Immigrant  and  the  American,  none  are 
hopeless. 

"There  is  no  evidence  in  science  or  history  for  the 
supposition  that  one  people  is  "by  nature  or  birth  superior 
to  another;  and  if  we  were  compelled  to  choose  there  would 
be  as  much  to  be  said  for  the  sunny,  art-loving  spirit 
of  the  Latin,  or  the  emotional  and  moral  depth  of  the  Slav, 
as  for  the  dour  competence  and  courage  of  the  Teuton  or 
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the  Briton." 

If  democracy  must  perpetuate  itself  then  all  adults 
(or  those  who  are  truly  responsible  for  our  laws,  and 
social  organizations)  must  be  given  an  education  that  is 
broad;  that  will  include  humanitarianism  and  the  art  of 
living  together  as  well  as  science,  politics,  engineering, 
etc. 

There  is  no  reason  why  adults  should  put  a  period 
1.  ¥111  Durant,  A  Progress  for  America,  p.  115. 
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after  high  school,  or  college  education.    New  problems 
need  new  solutions.    Our  form  of  government  puts  all 
of  the  burden  on  adults,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
literate  nation  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  educated  one. 

That  the  adult  mind  is  as  capable  of  learning  as  the 
youthful  mind  has  been  declared  by  many. 

Thorndike  in  adult  learning  has  proven  that  adults 
made  large  amounts  of  improvement  and  made  them  at  rapid 
rates  in  all  sorts  of  mental  operations. 

**With  hardly  an  exception  the  national  attempt 
towards  education  has  concentrated  itself  upon  the  minds 
of  our  youth.    And  yet  everybody  knows  that  the  only 
material  v^hich  can  be  shaped  by  real  education  is  a 
groirm  up  personality.  •••••• 

•  •••  •••••• 

Education  must  be  mixed  and  seasoned  with  life  experience, 
which  is  the  one  element  no  school  can  give  and  no  young 

2. 

person  can  have.*' 

Hart  q.uotes  Longfellow  in  his  support; 
"Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  'OEdepus*,  and  Simonedes 

2.  Dorothy  Fisher,  Why  Stop  Learning,  p.  8, 
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Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 

When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore  years; 

And  Theophrastus  at  fourscore  and  ten; 

Had  but  begun  his  'Characters  of  Men*; 

Chaucer,  at  TJ'oodstock  with  the  Nightingales, 

At  sixty,  wrote  the  *  Canterbury  Tales*; 

G-oethe,  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last. 

Completed  "Faust"  v/hen  eighty  years  were  past." 

"Happiness,"  says  LIr.  Pitkin,  comes  most  easily 
after  forty.    Rare  it  is  in  the  young  save  for  brief 
flashes.    During  the  years  of  expanding  energy,  the  pressure 
to  do  and  to  do  and  to  do  prevents  that  peculiar  emotional 
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poise  which  underlies  enduring  happiness." 

When  an  intelligent  test  was  given  to  about  two 
million  men  in  the  United  States  Army;  statistics  showed 
that  intelligence  was  very  low.    If  we  may  rely  on  these 
intelligence  tests  then  surely  something  needs  to  be  done. 

If  this  is  a  symptom  or  sign  then  education  is  the 
only  reliable  medicine.    One  must  remember  that  "Yrhen 
leisure  or  accident  rivives  a  desire  to  know,  men  find  their 
early  foundations  have  disentegrated,  their  old  text  books 
are  out  of  date  and  they  are  at  a  loss  for  a  method  of 

5" 

procedure. " 

3.  Adult  Education,  p.  177. 

4.  Life  Begins  at  Forty,  p.  107. 

5.  Williatii  Allen  Neilson,  Roads  to  Knowledge,  p.  2. 
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The  tremendous  waste  of  magnif icient  forests,  the 
burning  of  natural  gas  to  appropriate  the  underlying  oils, 
the  waste  of  human  lives  in  factories,  the  mills,  and  in  war 
the  existence  of  poverty,  crime,  and  the  slums,  all  show  a 
need  of  likemindedness  and  superior  intelligence.  Many 
devices  have  been  tried.    Surely  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  strive  for  a  continuous  adult  education. 
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Chapter  II 

Dangers  of  an  Uneducated  Public 

1.     The  Parents  and  the  Modern  School 

Anyone  v.'ho  has  taught  or  hp.s  "been  connected  in  any 
way  with  our  schools  will  readily  admit  the  complications 
and  hindrance  of  progress  in  schools  due  to  the  uneducs.ted 
parent. 

Many  aliens  continue  to  live  as  strangers  in  America, 
their  children,  through  compulsory  school  training,  soon 
forget  the  old  world  in  the  new  environment.     These  le8,rn 
different  manners  and  customs  which  tend  to  create  a 
barrier  between  the  parent  sjid  the  child.     The  parents 
cannot  understand  the  new  attitudes  acquired  by  the  youngsters 
and  neither  do  these  appreciate  the  old  standards  of  the 
parents.     Juvenile  delinquency  soon  follows.     These  parents 
needless  to  say  blame  the  school  system  and  refuse  to 
cooperate.     If  we  are  to  educate  the  children  v;e  must 
educate  the  parents  first.     The  teacher,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  mold  the  younger  generation  into  the  citizens  of 
to-morrow,  is  given  the  whole  responsibility.     Yet  what 
can  she  do,  when  usually  she  has  a  larger  number  than  is 
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safe  in  a  progressive  school,  and  has  these  a.bout  five  hours 
a  day,  not  individually  but  in  classes.    Many  of  these  spend 
the  other  nineteen  hours  a.t  rest,  at  play  or  at  home  v/here 
incorrect  English  is  often  spoken,  or  in  families  v^rhich  have 
disintegrated,  where  morals  have  become  lax,  or  where  there 
has  been  a  social  lag. 

Many  who  live  in  industrial  centers  have  both  fathers  and 
mothers  who  work  in  mills  or  fa.ctories.    A  great  deal  more  time 
is  spent  on  the  streets  than  in  schools,    ''ifhen  the  parent  senses 
the  loss  of  his  authority,  of  the  deceit  and  vocabulary  which  his 
youngster  has  acquired,  he  does  not  say,  "Is  this  ?;hat  you  have 
learned  on  the  street  with  your  companions?"  but,  "Is  this  what 
you  have  learned  at  school?" 

Then  there  is  the  parent  who  refuses  to  progress  and  who 
says  that  if  the  education  of  bur  ancestors  (the  3  R's)  was 
good  enough  for  him,  why  is  it  not  good  enough  for  the  present 
generation?"     Since  in  America  we  have  democrasized  the  school, 
progress  has  been  hindered.     Parents  do  not  understa.nd  that 
we  live  in  a.  dynamic  age  in  education  as  well  as  in  other 
fields.     They  insist  that  the  school  remain  sta.tic.  Yet 
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they  themselves  do  not  use  antiquated  methods  at  home,  at 
work,  or  at  play.     The  house  wife  will  not  hesitf.te  to  use 
the  electric  washing  machine  although  the  old  fashioned 
v;ash  tub  was  good  enough  for  her  mother.     They  criticize 
education  and  yet  they  do  not  understand  why  education  has 
failed. 

Since  the  teacher  is  paid  by  the  public,  to  some  she 
is  its  slave.     If  the  public  pays,  then  it  assumes  the 
authority  of  dictator  and  the  educated  teacher  soon  becomes 
a  figure-head  directed  and  controlled  by  a  half-educated 
public. 

As  civilization  advances  it  demands  more  education: 
education  in  a  much  broa.der  sense  th^  t  is,  free  from  herd 
opinion,  self-criticism  and  provides  for  suspended  judgment. 
Educated  pa.rents  and  the  modern  teacher  realize  the.t  the 
child  must  not  be  made  a  v/alking  library  nor  must  he  clutter 
his  mental  high\';ays  with  unnecessary  rubbish.     There  is  no 
need  of  carrying  excess  baggage.     He,   together  with  the 
parents,  must  adapt  himself  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
dynamic  civilization. 

Many  parents  fail  to  see  that  what  you  learn  today 
may  be  useless  tomorrow,   there  ca.n  be  no  stand  pattern 
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in  education  when  civilization  is  constantly  changing. 

If  there  is  no  freedom  in  work,  there  can  be  no 
advancement  or  progress.     If  the  pupil  must  not  contribute 
his  ideas:  if  he  is  not  to  be  critical,  then  hov;  is  he  to 
diff erenciate  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  ^Jinscruplous  from 
the  sincere?    He  shall  than  be  like  the  children  v;ho  followed 
the  Pied  Piper  to  destruction,  as  a  penalty  for  the  folly 
of  their  parents. 

The  public  generally  cema.nd  thr?.t  local  teachers  be 
hired  thus  providing  work  for  the  people  in  the  community. 
Many  a  Superintendent  ha,s  been  severely  criticized  for 
hiring  outside  teachers  whom  he  considered  better  prepared 
or  fitted.     Surely  the  educp.ted  public  would  not  consider 
the  vacancy  of  a  teaching  position  merely  as  a  remedy 
for  unemployment.     The  vital  point  is  not  the  giving  of 
employment,  but  of  getting  the  teacher  who  is  best  suited 
and  who  can  be  entrusted  with  the  younger  generation  that  the 
security  of  a  future  democracy  may  be  insured. 

In  teachers'  associations  one  often  hears  again,  the 
uneducated  or  the  half  educated  public  make  ridiculous 
dema.nds  of  the  teacher.     They  demand  that  the  teacher 
live  in  the  community,  spend  his  or  her  money  in  the 
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coinrnunity  which  does  the  paying.     This  same  public  v/ould  not 
tolerate  this.     If  a  man  works  in  a  factory  he  v/ould  not  like 
to  "be  told  "by  the  factory  hov/  and  v;here  he  should  spend  his 
money.     The  teacher's  salary  is  well  earned. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  public  does  not  per;,.it  the  teacher 
to  teach  the  truth, 

"The  foreign  observer  witness-ng  these  instances  of  mob 

behavior,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  level  of  culture 

in  the  United  States  must  be  extremely  primitive.     The  fact 

is  that  such  manifestations  are  merely  the  natural  fruit  of 

the  way  in  which  public  education  in  America  is  controlled. 

The  intellectual  classes  to  v.'hose  care  education  is  entrusted 

by  tradition  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe  have  but  little 

to  say  about  the  conduct  of  the  public  school  in  the  United 

States.     Probably  in  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  mo.sses  of 

the  people  believe  in  the  theory  of  biological  evolution,  but 

in  America  those  masses  sit  in  judgment  on  educational  policy. 

Thus  a  price  must  be  paid  for  the  democratiza.tion  of  the  con- 
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trol  of  education." 

Joseph  Hart  says  that  "the  hope  of  the  world  does  not 
lie  in  the  children  now,  for  the  children  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  their  elders,  and  their  elders  do  not 

1.  George  S.  Counts,  The  American  Road  to  Culture,  p.,  52 
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intend  to  let  the  v/orld  "be  made  over. 

The  adult  generation  controls  the  experience  world 
of  childhood;  and  it  also  controls  the  kind  of  ideas  tha.t 
the  schools  ma.y  pour  into  the  minds  of  the  children." 

"We  must  educate  all  the  people  if  v/e  are  to  educrte 
the  child,"  says  Samuel  Fels,  "adult  educa.tion  is  the 
next  step  and  is  already  making  progress  in  many  directions. 
We  are  all,  in  tuis  sense,   the  children  of  tomorrow," 

Such  conditions  with  the  demands  of  a  dynamic  democracy 
should  make  us  take  serious  consideration  in  providing  a 
continuous  adult  education  as  well  as  compulsory  education 
for  children. 


2.  Adult  Education,  p. ,  viii 

3.  This  Changing  Viforld,  p.,  272 
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2.  Improper  Organization 

Lack  of  Adult  Education  causes  improper  organization. 
Our  forefathers  came  to  America  to  fulfill  s.n  idea.  The 
idea  of  a  Republic  where  the  laws  and  organization  were 
to  be  made  by  the  people  for  themselves.     To  perform  and 
continue  this  experiment  necessitates  the  knowledge  of 
government  for  all.     It  meems  more  than  the  learning  of 
Civics,  the  memorization  of,  "The  Salute  to  the  Flag," 
"The  American  Creed,"  or  the  singing  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."     It  mesns  the  power  of  concentration,  of  discrimination 
of  being  critical  minded  and  of  qualifications vhich  require 
a  continuous  education. 

"Our  leaders  must  be  chosen  v/ith  a  more  critical 
intelligence,  and  they  must  not  only  equip  themselves  with 
more  expert  knowledge  but  also  cultivate  a  greater  breadth 
of  view." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  ceme.nd  that  leaders  in 
government  be  tra^ined  for  such.     That  they  understand  the 
complice.ted  society,  as  the  doctor  is  expected  to  understand 
the  complications  of  the  body  and  diseases.     The  leaders 
should  be  expected  to  administer  remedies  for  social  distress, 

1.  Viiilliam  Allen  Neilson,  Roads  to  Knowledge,  p.  2 
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or  better  still  thp^t  the  leaders  be  held  responsible  for 
the  crises  that  may  occur. 

"It  never  dawns  on  the  uneducated  man  that  social 
affairs  are  matters  of  the  highest  technical  intricacy. 
The  educated  man  on  every  public  and  social  question  ?asks 
himself  vfith  great  earnestness;  Have  I  a  right  a.nd  an  opinion 
in  this  matter?     If  not  where  can  I  find  the  men  and  women 
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who  are  competent  to  ha.ve  an  opinion."     The  uneducated  or 
half  educated  have  no  right  to  vote  in  a  democracy. 

People  have  created  certain  institutions,  religion 
and  governments  for  themselves  to  obtain  protection  of  life 
and  property  and  to  secure  happiness.     Therefore  the 
government  should  be  the  servant  of  the  people;  but  through 
propaganda,  and  gra.ft  the  people  have  become  servants  of 
the  government.     Instead  of  granting  life  and  liberty  it  often 
takes  life  as  it  forces  man  into  many  unjust  wars.     Just  what 
ha.s  man  done  in  recent  years  to  make  America  a  better  place  to 
live  in,  for  the  majority  of  its  citizens?    And  yet  in  a 
democracy  the  government  is  the  public. 

It  is  not  how  many  laws  we  can  make  but  what  kind  of 

2.  Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  The  Marks  of  an  Educated  Msji, 
p.  152 
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laws  we  make.  The  more  laws  the  nation  has  the  more  criminals 
it  will  have  to  support.  It  is  "best  to  have  few  and  just  laws 
and  have  these  enforced, 

"We  are  no  doubt,"  says  Will  Durant,  "the  most  criminal  of 
all  civilized  people  today;  but  what  could  he  expected  of  a  nation 
which  makes  so  many  regulations  for  us  to  violate,  and  a. 
municipal  democracy  which  guarantees  to  all  criminals  the  full 
protection  and  cooperation  of  the  law?" 

"Never  was  our  government  so  controlled  by  successful 

business  enterprise  nor  our  press  so  given  over  to  money  making. 

4 

When  were  the  people  so  indifferent  to  their  freedom?" 

Everywhere  one  hears  of  graft,  problems  caused  by  illega,l 
powers  and  scandals  in  national  government  such  as  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal.     "It  was  later  discovered  that  in  1922  President 
Harding's  secretary,  Albert  Fall,  had  leased  these  oil  fields 
to  private  oil  speculators,  one  of  whom  openly  said  he  coijld 
make  $100,000,000  out  of  his  share." 

There  a.re  rackets  in  many  different  kinds  of  business. 
Gangsters  are  obtaining  regular  tribute  from  the  ov.fners 

3.  A  Program  for  America,  p.  99 

Kirby  Page,  Recent  Gains  in  American  Civil iza.tion, 
p.  302 

5.  H'.  rold  Rugg,  A  History  of  the  America.n  Government  and 
Culture,  p.  589 
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under  threat  to  murder  them  or  tomb  their  buildings  if  money 

is  not  paid  by  a  certain  date. 

One  of  America's  greatest  problem  is  that  of  propaganda. 

"An  educated  man,"  says  Sumner,  "ought  to  be  beyond  the 

reach  of  suggestions  from  advertisements,  newspapers, 

speeches  and  stories.     If  he  is  wise,   just  when  the  crowd 

is  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  emotion,  he  will  leave  it 

6 

and  go,  off  by  himself  to  form  his  own  judgment." 

Stuart  Chase  tells  of  the  manufacturing  of  a  useless, 
adulterated  or  even  vicious  product  and  creating  a  dem.8.nd 
for  it  by  high-pressure  selling  and  advertising.     A  tooth 
paste  containing  a  poisonous  chemical  may  be  worth  a 
million  to  its  owners,  so  long  as  it  testes  good  and  broad- 
casts  amusing  radio  features." 

Cathrine  He.ckeet  well  describes  what  many  of  us  do 

daily.     "I  once,  in  an  unfortunate,  hopeful  moment,  bought 

a.  bottle  of  liquid  which  I  was  told  on  the  label  was 

'absolutely  safe  and  harmless,'  and  woiiLd  give  me  'pcc-rly 

white  teeth  in  a  moment.  •     I  do  not  like  quick  action,  and 

perhaps  with  modern  science  such  a  magical  transformation 

was  possible.     It  was  effected,  however,  with  1he  aid  of  . 

hydrochloric  acid,  which  effectively  removed  the  enamel 

e 

from  my  teeth  in  several  places." 

6.  Folkv;ays,  p.  2k 

7.  A.  Uev;  Deal,  p.  7 

6.   In  The  Forum,  Feb.,  193^-  p.  9^ 
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Very  fev;  know  the  difference  betv/een  education  a.nd 
advertising.     It  is  not  education  if  it  frightens  the 
people  and  thus  increase  profits.     This  sounds  more  like 
adult  kindergarten.     The  uneducated  or  half  educated  are 
especially  dangerous  during  a  crisis.     These  will  willingly 
allow  others  to  think  for  them. 

Literacy  in  the  United  States  has  placed  the  public 

daily  at  the  mercy  of  the  propagandist  sad  the  press  a.gent, 

"People  who  can  rea.d  nothing  more  profound  than  the  tabloid 

papers  are  a  menace  to  education.     They  only  retard  the 

process  of  any  class  they  enter."    "When  the  masses  a.re 

ignorarit,  they  too  often  put  their  faith  in  false  leaders, 

who,  to  fulfill  their  own  ambitions,  keep  them  in  mental 

and  political  slavery.     Only  when  the  gre8.ter  part  of  the 

population  is  educa.ted  to  think  for  itself,  and  to  take  an 

intelligent  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  day,   is  true 

democracy  possible.     Self-government  in  this  country  rests 

solidly  on  the  foundation  of  a  free  and  universal  public 

70 

school  education." 

And  yet  "schools  today  must  opera.te  on  half  a.  billion 
dollars  less  than  they  did  in  1929.     Yet  their  enrollment 
has  increased  by  a  million  students  i    (As  a  result  of  the 

9.  Everett  Dean  Martin,  The  Meaning  of  a  Liberal 
Education,  p.  17 

10.  In  Current  Events,  April  l6-20,  193^,  p.  11^ 
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depression,  adults  have  taken  over  jobs  formerly  held  by 

children.     Instead  of  working,  older  hoys  and  girls  can 

remain  in  school.     LI,  R.  A.  codes,  v/hich  forbid  child 

labor,  also  increase  enrollment.)  ..... 

Lack  of  funds  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  some  25,000  rural 

schools.     Nearly  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  American 

children  have  been  robbed  of  their  traditional  right  to  a  free 
;/ 

education,"  "v.'hen  a  far  better  education  is  needed  to  reduce 
the  still  appalling  suin  of  error,  injustice,  misery  and 
stupidity. " 

"In  the  past  in  the  United  St?,tes,  the  Socialist  and 
Communist  movements  have  made  less  headway.     This  has  been 
due  to  the  abundance  of  cheap  land,  the  later  and  more 
gradual  development  of  the  factory  system,  great  opportunities, 
the  higher  per  capita  wealth,  the  spirit  of  individualism 
dominant  in  the  people.     But  the  changing  conditions  and 
the  growth  of  inequality  have  opened  a  v;ay  for  Marxian 
theories  and  other  radical  ideas." 

The  uneducated  or  partly  educated  public  trampled  by 
and  controlled  by  unscrupulous  organizations,  which  it 
created,  will  naturally  listen  to  the  cleverness  of  the 
Communist  leader  who  presents  only  the  sunny  side  of 

11.  loc.   cit.,   (Current  Svents,  April  l6-20,  193^,  p.  H^) 

12.  Edward  Thorndike,  Education,  p.  5 

13.  Hayes  Baker  Crothers,  Problems  of  Citizenship,  p.  33^ 
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Conununism.     No  suspended  judgment  is  necessary,  they  think, 
after  all,  how  ooiild  it  be  worse  i 

Mr.  Olgin  in  his  little  book  entitled,  "Why  Communism," 
makes  a  brillant  appeal  to  the  unsatisfied  public,   ''Let  us 
now  cast  a  critical  glance  at  the  whole  situation.  They 
call  it  depression  and  they  wish  to  make  you.  believe  it  is 
sheer  accident." 

"Nor  is  this  all.  Engineers  who  designed  the 

Eighth  Avenue  subway  in  New  York  are  known  to  be  selling 
shoe-laces  for  a  living.     Architects  with  years  of  experience 
sleep  in  parks.     The  capitalists  did  not  need  them  any 
longer.     They  were  'dismissed,'  thrown  out  like  old  rags. 
Dismissals  became  general  throughout  the  entire  educs.tiona.l 
and  cultural  field.    Writers  and  artists,  professors  and 
research  men,  inventors  and  teachers — all  had  to  go.  The 
plight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intellectuals  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  for  years  theyvere  v/ont  to 
think  of  themselves  as  pp.rt  of  the  ruling  class.  They 
are  now  'fired'  by  the  ruling  class  because  they  were  no 
more  needed — for  the  owners  of  wealth. 

Is  this  an  accident?     It  is  not.     It  is  the  outcome 
of  an  insane  system  where  wealth  is  owned,  not  by  those  v±lo 

Ik-,   op.  cit.,  p.  16  (M.  J,  Clgin) 
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produce  it, but  by  those  who  do  not  produce  anything,  who 
have  amassed  it  out  of  the  work  of  others  under  the 
protection  of  the  law." 

"This  is  capitalism  in  its  modern  form.     This  is 
capitalist  civilization.    A  place  built  on  crushed 
human  bones.     Glittering  glory  for  a  fev^  at  the  price  of 
oceans  of  blood  and  tears  of  the  many.    Progress  running 
amuck  at  every  step, " 

There  is  no  doubt  something  wrong  without  capitalistic 
order.     The  educated  man  could  remedy  this  without  appealing 
to  Communism.     There  is  no  need  of  jumping  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.     There  is,  however,  something  good  in 
Communism,  Socialism  and  other  organizations,  and,  if  it 
can  better  our  ways  of  living,  then,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  accept  it  and  use  it  in  our  form  of 
government. 


15.  Ibid.,  p.  IB 

16.  Ibid. ,  p.  20 
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3.     Inability  to  Cope  with  Modern 
Problems . 

On  all  sides  one  sees  the  inability  of  the  public  to 
cope  with  modern  problems.     The  libraries  are  full  of 
excellent  books  but  it  is  not  the  general  public  which 
reads  them. .  Instead  we  see  the  majority  reading  the 
literature  of  the  ignorant.     The  fact  that,  The  True  Story, 
Confession,  and  Western  Stories  are  the  best  sellers 
reminds  us  of  what  our  literate  public  demands. 

Will  Durant  says:     "Our  literature  has  become  journalis 
our  drama  has  become  a  talking  picture,  our  dancing  recalls 
St.  Vitus,  our  painting  is  a  disease.     Unsp.tisfied  with  the 
growth  of  crime  in  life,  we  multiply  it  in  novels  and  plays 
8.nd  dignify  with  the  name  of  literature  what  in  our  youth 
we  called  'thrillers'  and  consigned  it  to  waitresses  and 
sophomores. " 

Certainly  this  kind  of  literature  will  not  help  to 
solve  modern  problems.     Many  nre  not  even  interested  in 
voting  and  if  they  do  vote  they  do  it  without  thinking  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  man  running  for  the  positions,  or 
of  the  circumstances  and  problems  which  may  arise. 

The  poor  and  uneducated  have  large  families.  These 

1.  A  Program  For  America,  p.  66 
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are  insufficiently  fed  and  poorly  housed.     The  need  of  money 
forces  many  into  industry  and  are  never  given  a  chance  to 
develop. 

The  educated  have  restricted  their  families,  so  that  we 
are  reall]'-  multipling  the  uneducated  or  those  who  v.'ill  toe  onl 
half-educe  ted. 

It  V70uld  he  very  difficult  to  adjust  this  type  of  a 
society  to  a  civilization  which  is  rnov. ng  tremendously  in  a 
world  of  science  and  machines. 

Science  will  not  harmonize  with  those  who  prefer  to 
"believe  in  charms,  nuinerology,  palmistry  and  many  supersti- 
tions which  are  relics  of  the  Dark  Ages.     All  "these  tight 
minders,"  says  Wiggam,  "are  the  half-educated  people  of  the 
modern  world.     I  think  they  are  far  more  dangerous  to 
civilization  than  the  uneducated  and  the  ignorant.  This 
is  because  the  ignorant  man  today  is  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred  a  man  of  low  intelligent.     But  these  people 
do  not  lack  intelligence.     They  rare  just  as  bright  as  anybody. 
V/hat  they  lack  is  education,  specific  education  of  open- 
mindedness. " 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  thr. t  so  many  people  keep 
2.  The  Marks  of  an  Educated  Man,  pp.  37-3^ 
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their  minds  open  in  their  youth  end  then  close  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives."    And  is  this  not  the  tirne  when  their 

3 

minds  should  "ce  opened? 

On  election  day  we  find  many  who  do  not  tc.ke  the 
trouble  to  vote.     The  present  system  of  a  representative 
democracy  does  not  appeal  to  many.     Y^lt'n  the  increase  of 
science  in  a  highly  dynamic  civilization,  there  is  perhaps 
no  reason  why  in  many  methods  we  must  remain  tradi tiona.1. 
with  our  voting  machine  it  would  be  very  simple  to  count 
every  vote  and  on  election  day  let  every  man  be  ecua.1  and 
every  vote  be  utilized. 

The  a.dult  must  have  properly  planned  organizations  if  he 
wishes  to  perpetuate  happiness  in  a  world  where  all  must  live 
together.     The  adult  must  be  on  the  coristant  lookout  for 
better  v/ays  of  living  together. 

"Facts  in  our  educational  system  have  likewise  been 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  many  men  and  women  to  earn 
their  livelihood  easily. " 


3.   Ibid. ,  p.  53 

k,  William  B.  Munro,  Social  Civics,  p.,  55^ 
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Chapter  III 

Education  as  the  Only  Salvation 

1,  Ability  to  Understand  the  Individual  and  his  Work. 

An  educational  revolution  usually  starts  in  a  crisis 
because  then  the  general  public  through  lack  of  education 
struggles  blindly  to  understand  the  tremendous  forces 
facing  them. 

Since  the  introduction  of  machines,  capital  and  labor 
have  been  \vaging  an  endless  war.    Capital  never  understood 
labor  because  labor  can  be  knovm  only  by  one  who  has 
experienced  it.    Capital  and  society  does  not  xmderstand 
the  worker  nor  the  conditions  under  which  he  must  live. 
No  education  is  complete  unless  it  recognies  the  tremendous 
effect  of  machine  on  man.    It  causes  fatigue,  and  the 
constant  loud,  even  metalic  noises  of  machines  are  worse 
than  the  "African  Drums,"  even  though  apparently  they  do 
not  convey  a  meaning.    All  this  influences  the  life  of 
worker  and  in  turn  influences  the  commvmity  and  society. 

"Most  machine  processes  sentence  workers  to  monotonous 
repetition  of  movements  with  conseq[uent  boredom.    If  these 
are  to  remain  sane,  they  must  have  some  escape;  in  this 
they  are  not  greatly  different  from  the  banker  who  wants 
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to  get  away  to  the  golf  club," 

The  monotony  of  the  machine  gives  rise  to  a  crave  for 
the  extroardinary ,  for  solitude,  for  a  desire  for  good  music 
with  harmony  to  counteract  the  rhythm  of  the  machine.  Most 
workers  will  truthfully  say  that  modern  jazz  typifies  the 
machine  age.    The  factory  worker  who  comes  home  tired  men- 
tally and  physically  at  the  close  of  day  and  is  forced  to 
listen  to  jazz  from  the  radio  or  the  radio  of  the  next 
apartment,  feels  like  one  ?rho  is  working  overtime. 

"EJe  must  not  forget,  however,  that  many  desire  this 
monotony  and  are  happy  only  as  the  work  does  not  stimulate 
the  mind.    This  means  that  we  can  still  have  machines  and 
a  better  society,  if  we  only  understood  where  each  person 
belonged. 

Work  must  be  made  as  enjoyable  as  possible  for  each 
individual,    Mr,  Driscoll  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union  said,  'Tresident  Eliot  spoke  last  Sunday  to  us 
working  men  about,  "The  Joy  of  ¥ork,"  and  paused.  Then 
as  he  lifted  his  head  from  his  manuscript  and  looked  out 
over  the  croT^ded  hall,  a  sound  of  derisive  laughter 
spread  in  wave  after  wave  over  the  audience.    There  was 
but  one  thing  to  think  of  such  an  idea  as,  The  Joy  of  Y/ork, 

1.  Stuart  Chase,  A  New  Deal,  p.  254, 
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It  was  a  bitter  joke.    To  the  workmen  present  it  v/as 
really  ludicrous  that  a  man  could  he  so  foolish,  so 
ignorant  of  manual  work  as  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  enjoyment  in  it." 

Most  workers  rrant  to  achieve  something  and  to  recognize 
what  they  have  done.    Some  provision  for  originality  must 
be  provided,  an  opportunity  of  completing  a  piece  of  work 
is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  some.    Cutten  tells  the 
story  of  a  worker  in  the  Ford  plant  whose  task  consisted 
of  taking  two  turns  on  nut  number  sixty  seven,  the  third 
and  last  turn  being  taken  by  another  man.    On  his  death 
bed  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any  wish  which  could  be  gratified 
before  his  death.    He  replied  that  his  one  ungratified  desire 
was  to  take  the  third  turn  on  *old  67*  and  finish  the 
job. 

"Sad  indeed  is  the  plight  of  the  maladjusted.  Society 
must  understand  this  and  strive  for  a  better  distribution 
of  work.    The  work  should  "be  suited  to  his  ability  and 
should  call  forth  honest  effort,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
which  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  achievement  is 
secured. " 

Some  employers  have  tried  to  help  the  workers  and  one 
often  hears  of  well  intentioned  activities  which  have 

2.  Richard  Cabot,  What  Men  Live  By,  p.  21. 
3^  The  Threat  of  Leisure,  p.  52. 
4.  Ibid. ,  p.  112. 
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failed,  as  the  eurployers  failed  to  conceive  that  the  -worker 
is  human.    Several  years  ago  the  maker  of  the  Pullman  cars, 
decided  to  build  a  model  community,  and  George  Pullman 
thought  his  workers  were  grateful  to  him.    Suddenly  a 
strike  broke  out  at  Pullman  -  The  current  sneer  was — "We 
are  born  in  a  Pullman  church,  escploited  in  a  Pullman  shop, 
and  when  we  die  we'll  be  buried  in  a  Pullman  grave  and 
go  to  a  Pullman  hell!" 

Piece  work,    is  one  way  to  create  interest  for  the 
worker,  as  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  earn  more  money  and  time 
passes  rapidly.    But  it  has  its  disadvantages.    If  anything 
happens  that  hinders  this  progress  (and  something  usually 
does)  it  tends  to  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  ones  nerves. 
Along  with  fatigue  comes  mental  agony  in  trying  to  achieve 
that  extra  bonus. 

Women's  work  in  the  factory  is  mostly  temporary,  thus 
not  much  interest  in  labor  or  economics  is  discussed. 

But  men  think  about  existing  conditions,  they  sacrifice 
their  lives  on  the  altar  of  industrialism.    Their  conversation 
is  often  on  capital  and  labor.    It  must  have  been  labor  that 
created  the  capitalist.    The  law  usually  helps  the  capitalist. 
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Yet  what  securities  has  the  worker.    His  thoughts  are 
usually;  "How  long  will  it  last?"    If  the  conrpany  decides 
to  move,  no  thought  is  given  to  him,  his  family,  or 
his  home.    To  most  of  them  life  has  a  pessimistic  outlook. 
They  feel  that  society  owes  them  some  security  of  work. 
But  they  can  only  discuss  it  among  themselves.    If  they 
conrplain  or  strike  they  are  called  agitators  or  commxinists. 
Society  must  plan  so  that  these  wage-earners  may  feel 
sure  of  employment  all  the  year.    They  also  find  that  the 
unions  they  were  forced  to  join,  (for  their  benefits) 
have  leaders  who  are  paid  by  the  employers  to  prevent 
strikes  and  report  any  suspicious  movement  that  it  may  be 
"squelched"  by  the  company. 

"Those  who  work  with  their  hands  form  a  great  majority 
of  the  American  people.    The  welfare  of  the  country  depends 
on  keeping  them  employed,  well  paid,  contented,  and  loyal 
to  democratic  institutions.    Such  a  situation  is  worth 
paying  for.    When  labor  is  over^vorked,  underpaid,  and 
restless,  the  public  may  get  its  goods  a  little  cheaper 
(although  even  this  is  not  certain) ;  but  in  the  long  run  it 
more  than  pays  the  difference  in  other  ways.    To  be  safe 
an  industrial  system  must  provide  for  its  workers.    If  it 

5.  From  the  author's  experiences  in  factories. 


does  not  do  so  fairly,  it  i7ill  not  continue  to  exist." 

The  Coimnittee  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
has  announced  that;  "Today  (Spring  of  1933)  the  country 
contains  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  unemployed,  nine  million 
working  but  one  or  two  days  a  week,  other  millions  on  less 
than  full-time  in  industry;  more  millions  who  have  never 
known  employment,  additional  millions  who  live  in  perpetual 
fear  of  losing  their  jobs, 

•  •••  ••••••• 

If  man  must  suffer,  they  should  do  so  with  heroism;  if  they 
need  not,  they  should  revolt.    In  the  present  age  they 
should  accept  no  apologies  for  a  social  system  that  fails 
to  make  full  use,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  of  the  productive 
resources  of  the  nation," 

This  may  mean  that  capitalist  has  taken  more  than 
its  share.    It  has  not  paid  the  workers  a  just  proportion 
of  the  monej'"  for  the  energy  given, 

Kirby  Page  says  that:   "If  the  privileged  groups  remain 
blind  to  injustice  and  exploitation,  they  are  sure  to  provoke 
their  victims  into  violent  revolt," 

Society  must  understand  all  these  conditions.  It 

6.  William  B.  Munro,  Social  Civics,  p,  430, 

7.  A  Call  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Nation,  No.  30.,  p.  10, 

8.  Recent  Gains  in  American  Civilization  in  the 
Introduction. 


cannot  take  a  laissez-faire  attitude.  We  read  in  history 
that  the  poor  have  rebelled  -  as  a  conseq.uence ,  a  social 
revolution  followed.  No  wonder I  A  revolution  is  perhaps 
the  only  tool  with  which  the  poor  man  can  make  himself  be 
heard.  They  will  be  fighting  for  a  chance  to  obtain  such 
necessities  of  life  as  are  demanded  today  for  self- 
improvement,  and  not  for  geographical  boundaries. 

The  results  of  this  machine  age  give  rise  to  mis- 
understandings not  only  in  industry  but  in  all  phases  of 
life.    It  causes  disintegration  in  family  life  which  adds 
conrplications  to  a  maladjusted  society  by  causing  mal- 
adjusted children. 

The  family  is  becoming  less  staple.    The  number  of 
divorces  per  thousand  married  person  has  increased  almonst 
500  per  cent  in  the  United  States  since  1870." 

Most  of  this  is  due  to  a  failure  of  understanding 
human  characteristics.    The  result  of  this  folly  falls  on 
the  children  who  are  denied  the  opportunities  to  achieve 
a  place  for  themselves  in  this  great  democracy.  Of 
course  in  many  cases  a  divorce  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  remedy  for  a  misunderstanding.    And  if 
there  is  misunderstanding  and  no  divorce,  it  only  complicates 

9,  Peter  Odegard,  The  American  Public  Llind,  p.  51. 
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the  situation  by  the  birth  of  more  children.    Mr.  Westermarck 
says  that  Divorce  is  not  regarded  as  an  enemy,  but  a 
necessary  remedy  for  a  misfortune  and  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  dignity  of  marriage  by  putting  an  end  to 
unions  that  are  a  disgrace  to  its  name."       Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  try  and  understand  human  nature,  and 
strive  for  a  preventative  instead  of  a  remedy. 

If  all  this  were  understood,  if  adults  could  anticipate 
the  problems  of  the  future  which  are  obviously  coming,  the 
world  will  take  many  short-cuts  to  a  Utopia,  but  most  of 
of  all  it  will  prevent  much  necessary  suffering.    If  man 
could  understand  all  things,  there  would  be  no  problems 
connected  with  these.    Therefore  the  power  of  understanding 
is  the  key  to  all  maladjustments. 

10.  Marriage,  p.  114. 
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Elimination  of  the  Curses  of 
Hiimanity  through  Education- 
War  is  one  of  the  worst  tragedies  of  mankind,     V/ith  the 
increasing  interdependence,  rnp.n  must  acquire  a  sympathetic, 
unprejudiced  mind  and  have  the  habit  of  thinking  internationally. 
War  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.     There  is  no  reason  why  m8.n  should 
not  love  his  country,  as  an  institution  crea.ted  by  himself  for 
himself  through  long  years  of  struggle,  but  he  should  work  for 
the  end  that  all  men  may  once  live  in  happiness  and  peace,  a.nd  no 
nation  need  be  afraid  oi  beixig  c.^-c- or^ea  0/  aaocxifr.     Man  must 
through  reflective  thinking,  patient  study  and  intellectual 
courage,  create  an  organization  that  will  conduct  inter- 
national affairs  for  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  human  needs. 

With  the  proper  kind  of  education  and  understanding  there 
is  no  reason  as  far  as  the  author  can  see  for  a  war  in  an 
intelligent  v/orld.     Yet  children  in  schools  "gain  the  impression 
from  the  text  books  that  his  country  has  never  waged  an  ^unjust 
war."     "It  is  said,  and  said  truly,"  says  Mr.  Dewey,  "that  for 

the  world's  peace  it  is  necessary  thr  t  v/e  understand  the 

2. 

peoples  of  foreign  lands." 

Wrong  influences  and  propaganda  has  poisoned  public 
opinion  till  it  recognizes  no  h'jjtnan  law,  "Public  opinion." 

1.  George  S.  Counts,  The  American  Road  to  Culture,  p.  11 6 

2.  The  Public  and  Its  Problems,  p.  213 
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says  Mr.  Todd,  "is  a  vacuiim  cleaner,  law  a  co8.rse  broom." 
Butler  says.     "Despite  the  awful  lessons  of  the  years 
191^lS  there  still  are  those  in  high  pla.ces  who  plainly 
have  learned  nothing."     "Any  one  who  co"uld  seriously 
contemplate  not  doing  everything  in  the  power  of  himself 
and  his  people  to  prevent  that  ever  happening  age  in  is 
surely  a  fit  subject  for  a  mad  house." 

War  is  wrong  biologically  becs.use  it  kills  the 
mentally  and  physcially  fit  and  leaves  the  feeble-minded, 
and  the  weak  and  sickly  to  prolong  the  race.     Some  say 
there  are  too  many  people  snd  this  is  natures  way  of 
eliminating  some.    ¥/ould  it  not  be  much  better  to  teach 
birth  control  than  to  hpive  these  go  through  the  horrors 
of  v;ar? 

Wa,r  is  wrong  philosophically.     Surely  a  great  thinker 
would  not  approve  of  war  and  no  religion  will  teach  the 
destruction  of  mankind. 

Vifar  is  wrong  economically.     It  is  a  great  waste.  'Waste 
of  hums.n  lives,  and  its  burdens  of  crime,  cripples  and 
paupers  a.re  no  gain  to  a  civilization.     "There  has  been 
too  much  sacrifice  of  life  and  happiness  in  the  horrible 
waste  of  war  for  any  of  us  to  be  indifferent  to  what  remains 

3.  Theories  of  Social  Process,  p.  371 
k.   The  Path  to  Peace,  p.  79 
5.  Ibid.  p.  93 
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or  to  whr.t  may  yet  be  restored  or  won," 

"Yet  wiio  can  describe,  measure  or  count  the  millions 
of  broken  hearts,  the  shattered  homes  of  sorrowing  widows, 
of  dependent  children,  the  ravaged  buildings,  the 
destroyed  railways  end  bridges  and  canals,  the  overturned 
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monuments  of  beauty  and  of  historical  significance  i" 

"The  Modern  army,"  says  Beard,  requires  more  than 
700,000  different  kinds  of  articles.     They  ra.nge  all  the 
way  from  carpet-tacks  a.nd  pins  to  locomotives  and  sixteen 

inch  guns.     It  has  to  procure  more  ths.n  33 > 000  separate  and 
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finished  manufactured  articles." 

We  claim  to  have  won  the  World  War,  yet  the  war  cost 
the  Allies  $125, 690,^7 6, i}-97  and  the  Central  Powers 
$60, 6^3>1^0,600.     The  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  sunk 
for  the  Allies  was:  12, 7^3 > ^7^  tons  for  the  Central  Powers 
263,970.^ 

War  does  not  bring  progress.     Progress  C8.n  be 
achieved  by  friendly  cooperation,  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship,    Lester  F.  Ward  says  that,  "Human  progress  may  be 
properly  defined  as  that  which  secures  the  increase  of 
human  happiness.     Unless  it  does  this,  no  matter  how 
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great  a  civilization  may  be  it  is  not  progressive." 

6.  R,  M.  Maclver,  Labor  in  an  Changing  World,  p.  92 

7.  Nicholas  M.  Buttler.  The  Path  to  Pepxe.  p.  93 
g.  Toward  Civilization,  p.  179 

9.  Compton  Encyclopedia,  p.  3^09 
10.   In  Ernest  W.   Burgus,  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Sociology,  p.  973 
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War  only  stimulates  the  inventions  of  distruction. 
War  never  settles  an  Ergmnent  or  quarrel.     This  is  done 
through  the  peace  treaties,  then  in  an  intelligent 
world  these  would  corne  first.     "War  fails  because  it  is 
ineffective. " 

A  study  of  the  cause  of  most  of  the  pr;st  wars  is  a 
challenge  to  man's  intelligence.     The  spread  of  religion 
was  one  cpuse,  vv-hen  the  greatest  principle  of  religion  is 
peace.     For  geographical  "boundaries,  for  cor/imerce  and  trade 
when  v/e  need  the  cooperation  of  all,  in  a  civilization 
that  is  interdependent,     ^i^.en  capitalist  moves  to  foreign 
countries,  giving  labor  to  a  foreign  race,  and  is  in  some 
way  envolved  in  foreign  difficulties,  millions  of  workers, 
in  America  who  were  denied  work,  are  sent  to  enc.ure  the 
horrors  of  war.    American  interests  must  be  protected. 
Many  wars  have  been  fought  on  a  purely  business  proposition 
benefiting  a  small  privilege  class. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  why  society  will 
follow  blindly;  why  it  can  be  hypnotized  by  the  emotions, 
and  this  is  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  adult  education. 
An  educated  person  can  control  his  emotions  pnd  pause  long 
enough  for  reflective  thinking  to  search  for  the  truth. 

11.  Pitman  B.  Potter,  This  V/orld  of  Nations,  p.251 


The  WoT  is  over,   the  sufferings,  discomforts  and 
hardships  are  forgotten  by  many.     V/hen  the  newspapers, 
radio  and  speeches,  eloquently  describe  patriotism, 
when  the  drums  begin  to  bee.t  .-nd  parades  pass  by  a.nd 
war  songs  are  s^Jing,  man  will  again  follow  to  destruction 
blinded  by  emotion. 

We  are  even  no?;  on  the  verge  of  war,  unless  some  tiling 
is  done  inmediately ,  it  may  mean  world  destruction. 
Just  how  much  does  the  public  know  about  the  next  war? 
Stuart  Chase  says  that  in  the  next  war  two  hours  are  enough 
to  demolish  two  civilizations. 

"Remember,"  says  Mr.  Butler,   "thr  t  the  next  vrpr,  of 
which  sorae  men  telk  so  slightly,  will  be  something  to 
stagger  the  imagination.     There  will  be  no  canons;  there 
will  be  no  battleships  and  no  cruisers;  there  will  be 
poison  gas  and  dee.dly  fumes  dropped  from  the  air  to 
destroy  whole  cities  in  an  instant,  taking  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  innocent  men,  women  end  children,  dealing 
destruction  in  a  fashion  too  diabolical  to  describe  or 
even  to  conceive." 

Paul  Mallon,  a  noted  Washington  observer,   tells  us 
that  "the  next  v/ar  has  been  in  the  making  for  fifteen  years. 

12.  Man  a.nd  Machines,  pp.  307-31? 

13.  The  Path  to  Peace,  p.  Ill 
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It  will  be  as  far  advance  over  the  World  War  as  the  World 
War  was  over  the  Civil  War.  ..... 

•  •••••  •••• 

Gases  and  poisons  beyond  the  comprehensions  of  the  average 

individual  v;ill  be  used  to  such  an  extent  the.t  they  might 

annihilate  the  v/orld  if  defense  laboratories  had  not 

/  H 

already  worked  out  a  preventative." 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  little  knowledge  the 
average  man  has  about  things  wTiich  sho^old  concern  him. 

"Recently  the  re::ort  got  around  on  the  inside  that 
France  had  something  deadly?-  and  unstopa.ble  in  the  gas 
line.     On  top  of  that  story  came  another  that  Germany 
knew  all  about  the  French  gas  e.nd  better  ones,  too. 
The  stories  are  secretly  believed  but  publicly  denied, 

I  ST' 

in  all  official  quarters." 

"War  sends  prices  sky-high  by  reason  of  the  monetary 
inflation  which  almost  invariably  accompanies  war.  This 
rapid  rise  in  prices  causes  industries  to  expand.  V/ages 
rise  with  prices.     Then  with  the  fall  in  prices  industry 
slackens,  virages  also  come  down,  although  more  slowly  than 
prices,  and  v;e  ha  \e  an  era  of  industrial  depression  or  har 
times. " 

1^.  Modern  Mechanix.  Je.n.  193^ >  P«  3^ 

15.  Ibid. ,  p.  137 

16.  Willia^m  Munro  Social  Civic,  p.  591 
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History  proves  that  men  joined  forces  v-hen  they  c^rne 
in  conta.ct  with  a  cominon  enemy.     It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  v;orld  to  v/ait  until  one  of  our  neighboring  ple.nets 
wage  war  upon  us,  to  make  us  join  forces  vith  a.ll  countries 
ajid  races.     We  have  a  common  enemy.     That  common  enemy  is 
V/ar.     Through  the  ages  it  ha.s  been  acquiring  strength,  its 
price  and  demand  is  fsr  reaching.     If  man  does  not  conquer 
it,  it  may  conquer  and  destroy  the  world.     War  has  become 
interna.tional  enemy  number  one  I    A  continuous  universal 
education  seems  the  only  reliable  solution  for  the 
prevention  of  war  and  sta.bilization  of  v;orld  peace. 

A  proper  education  will  soon  ma^ke  it  possible  for  man 
to  establish  organizations  v:hich  will  demand  peace, 
eliminate  the  fear  a.nd  horrors  of  wars,  p,n6  solve  inter- 
nationa.l  problems  effectively, 

"Theft,  arson  a-nd  murder  are  still  honored,  provided 
they  be  done  wholesale  by  a  nation.     And  the  wise  opinion 
is  tha,t  the  only  sure  preventive  of  war  is  by  educating 
men  to  tnink  of  it  as  a  futile  crime," 


17.  Edward  Thorndike,  Education,  p.  5 
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Poverty  and  Crime 

Poverty  is  caused  primarily  by  improper  organization. 
Something  is  wrong  when  many  are  poor  and  starving  in  a 
civilization  of  plenty. 

War,  disease  and  laziness  are  causes  of  Poverty, 
Stagnant  wealth  is  also  denying  many  the  opportunities  of 
obtaining  the  necessities  of  life.    In  this  fast  moving 
world  of  machines  we  must  keep  pace.    Stagnant  wealth  is 
as  dangerous  as  poverty  itself, 

"Poverty,  even  accompanied  by  downright  hunger,  still 
torments  vast  numbers  of  peoples  in  the  world.  Nothing 
has  been  done  towards  softening  the  tragic,  practical 
paradox  which  Karl  Marx,  Henry  G-eorge  ,  and  many  lesser 
social  critics  have  written  about  so  bitterly;  progress 
and  poverty  still  are  intimate  corollaries.    For  periodically 
there  is  the  spectacle  of  factories  idle  and  food  going 
to  waste  on  farms,  while  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  in 
adequate  amounts,  are  lacking  to  many  millions.    And  no 
one  seems  to  know  how  to  disembarrass  the  farmer  of  his 
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surplus  or  how  to  start  the  idle  mills,"    because  not 
enough  thought  and  study  are  placed  on  all  these  things. 

Many  are  denied  the  privilege  of  justice  and  cannot 
rise.     "The  Poverty  which  in  the  midst  of  abundance  pinches 
and  imbrutes  men,  and  all  the  manifold  evils  which  flow 

1,  William  A.  Neilson,  Roads  to  Knowledge,  p.  103, 
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from  it,  spring  from  a  denial  of  justice.    In  permitting 

the  monopolization  of  the  opportunities  which  nature  offers 

a 

to  all,  we  have  ignored  the  fimdamental  law  of  justice." 

The  law  of  justice  deals  uneq^ual  in  the  economic  world, 
"One  man  earns  as  much  in  a  week  or  even  in  a  day  as 
another  does  in  a  year.    This  man  by  hard,  manual  labor 
makes  only  enough  to  pay  for  humble  shelter  and  plain  food, 
•        •  ,    A  third  stands  idle  in  the  market  place  asking 

in  vain  for  work,    A  fourth  lives  upon  rent,  dozing  in  his 
chair  and  neither  toils  nor  spins."       The  poor  have  little 
or  no  justice  in  this  land  of  eq.ual  opportunities.    ISr.  v7, 
0.  Howard  strongly  advocates  a  Public  Defender  to  look 
after  the  rights  of  the  poor,     "The  creation,  of  such  an 
office  v;ould  be  not  only  justice  but  economy," 

"The  poor  man  cast  into  prison,  no  matter  how  innocent, 
is  helpless  and  hopeless.    He  cannot  cry  out  to  justice, 
for  nobody  hears  his  cry.    He  is  the  prey  of  the  policeman, 
the  captive  of  the  jailor,  the  butt  of  other  prisoners, 
the  plaything  of  young  lawyers.    He  is  immured  beyond 
human  reach.    His  protestations  of  innocence  are  drowned 
by  the  ribald  jeers  of  hardened  criminals.    He  walks 
to  the  courthouse  fettered  to  brutes  and  degenerates.  He 

2.  Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty,  pp. 541-542, 

3.  Stephen  B,  Leacock,  The  Unsolved  Riddle  of  Social 
Justice,  p,  48, 

4.  In  Mayer  C.  Goldman,  The  Public  Defender, 
p.  iii. 
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is  browbeaten  and  threatened  by  his  captors  until  his 
heart  sinks  in  despair.    As  he  is  arraigned  before  the 
judge,  he  stares  about  the  courtroom,  but  he  sees  no 
friend  -  no  hope.    Every  technicality  and  delay  and 
defense  and  avenue  of  escape  known  to  the  cunning  of 
lawyers  are  available  to  the  rich  man  indicted  for  crime. 
The  poor  man  under  indictment  is  permitted  to  go  through 
the  forms  and  appearances  of  a  trial;  but  such  a  trial 
is  only  a  mockery.    He  dares  not  assert  his  innocence 
for  fear  of  a  double  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  trial  -  a 
trial  which  he  knoYxs  will  be  a  travesty.    Therefore  he 
pleads  guilty  and  disappears  from  human  view.    And  this  is 
the  triumph  of  civilization — a  triumph  for  those  who  have 
money;  ignominy  for  those  who  have  not.  .  •  • 

The  provision  for  a  Public  Defender  should  be  imbedded 
in  our  statues.    No  la?f  could  be  more  economical  -  none  more 
humane . " 

The  poor  than  does  not  have  eq_uality  before  the  law. 

To  eliminate,  poverty  we  must  eliminate  discrimination 
and  reach  a  higher  standard  of  human  justice.    Lawyers  have 
not  always  given  the  poor,  due  consideration.     "It  is  true 
that  a  great  many  lawyers  who  are  assigned  to  defend  poor 

5.  loc.  cit. 


persons,  other  than  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  (in 
which  latter  cases  counsel  are  compensated) ,  Y;illfully 
neglect  the  interests  committed  to  their  care." 

Most  Lawyers  are  a  disgrace  to  a  modern  civilization 
for  they  do  not  seek  the  truth.    They  try  to  evade  the  law 
in  many  cases  and  find  a  loop  hole  in  justice. 

"Lincoln  summed  up  the  true  functions  of  a  lawyer 
when  he  said: 

*I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true.' 

*I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up 
to  what  light  I  have.' 

»I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right;  stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  he 
goes  v;rong.  * " 

¥e  would  take  a  great  step  in  abolishing  poverty  if  we 
had  government  control  of  all  enterprises  providing  of 
course  that  the  government  is  the  people;  and  that  we  have 
a  pure  democracy  instead  of  a  representative  democracy. 
The  author  is  presuming  that  in  a  pure  democracy  the  people 
would  be  educated  to  eliminate  all  graft  and  unscrupulous 
methods.    Then  all  schools,  hospitals  in  fact  all  institu- 

6i  Ibid.,  p«  43. 
7.  Ibid. ,  p.  68. 
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tions  would  be  better  under  governmental  control.  Doctors 
and  lawyers  should  like  school  teachers,  be  under  the 
government,  wages  according  to  their  capacities.  This 
would  enable  all  classes  to  profit  by  good  doctors  and 
lawyers. 

This  dynamic  machine  age  has  gone  ahead  of  us,  improper 
organization  of  our  factory  system  has  thrown  many  out 
of  work  thus  increasing  the  niunbers  of  the  poor. 

Enterprises  should  be  so  organized  as  to  prevent 
periodical  industrial  crises.    Kropotkin  says  that  by  work- 
ing four  or  five  hours  a  day  till  the  age  of  forty-five 
or  fifty,  man  could  easily  produce  all  that  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  comfort  to  society.         Benjamin  Franklin 
fixed  the  limit  to  five  hours  also. 

Unemployment  derives  from  the  lack  of  economic,  human, 
and  social  understanding.    Our  methods  of  relief  according 
to  those  unemployed  are  all  wrong.    All  those  relief 
societies,  which  collect  fabulous  sums  of  money,  and  then 
distributing  this  among  millions  of  the  unemployed  in  forms 
of  coffee  and  doughnuts,  will  not  help  the  business  depression. 
It  only  gives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  do  not  like  to 
work  to  remain  idle.    Most  unemployed  men  and  women,  who  are 
forced  to  poverty,  do  not  ask  for  bread  or  old  clothes  free. 
Then  want  to  be  able  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life. 


8.  ConqLuest  of  Bread,  p.  123. 

9.  Ibid. ,  p.  118. 
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They  do  not  go  from  door  to  door,  from  factory  to  factory, 
from  enrployment  office  to  employment  office  to  ask  for  a 
free  lunch.    These  want  work.    They  want  the  satisfaction 
of  using  their  own  capacity  to  earn  a  living. 

Politicians,  statesmen  and  capitalist  who  waste  money 
and  time  trying  to  cut  one  another's  throat  just  for  a 
different  party  opinion,  should  try  to  eliminate  some  of 
these  curses  of  humanity  instead,  and  strive  to  give  the 
poor  an  eq_ual  chance  in  all  things  that  he  may  raise 
himself  above  the  level  of  poverty.    The  old  saying,  "Life 
is  what  you  make  it,"  is  true  only  if  opportunities  are  not 
denied, 

"Statistics  show  a  higher  percent  of  illiteracy  and 
general  ignorance  among  both  paupers  and  criminals  than 

ID 

among  the  population  as  a  whole," 

The  prevention  of  crime  is  a  matter  of  deepest 
concern  in  a  society.    Many  offenders  need  advice  or 
education  instead  of  punishment.    Most  of  our  prisons 
have  become  universities  of  crime. 

A  criminal  today  may  not  be  a  criminal  tomorrow. 
Laws  are  constantly  changing  and  with  the  introduction 
of  new  inventions  new  laws  are  made.    This  means  that  a 

10,  Samuel  H,  Patterson  and  Karl  "S/.  H.  Scholz, 
Economic  Problems  of  Modern  Life,  p,  506, 


continuous  education  is  necessaiy, 

"Education  of  the  people  is  necessary  before  we  can 

expect  the  enactment  of  laws  or  the  enforcement  of  them 

;/ 

after  enactment." 

"The  chief  causes  of  crime  from  heredity  are  natural 
low  mentality,  physical  defects  and  unusually  strong 
tendencies.    The  chief  factors  of  environment  are  poverty, 
bad  family  conditions,  improper  education,  or  lack  of 
education. " 

The  following  table  show  the  nature  of  the  offenses 
for  which  criminals  in  the  United  States  are  convicted  and 
gives  the  percentage  that  each  class  of  crime  bears  to  the 


whole  number  committed. 

Crimes  against  government,  as  treason, 
counterfeiting,  anarchy  ---------------  2,2% 

Crimes  against  society,  as  disturbance 
of  the  peace,  drunkenness  --------------  22,0^ 

Crimes  against  the  person,  as  burglary, 
arson,  theft    -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  21. 9^!^ 

Crimes  against  property,  as  burglary, 
arson,  theft  ------------------  45.8^ 

Lfliscellaneous  crimes  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  8,1% 

Total  100.0^ 


11.  Grove  Samuel  Dow,  Society  and  It»s  Problems,  p.  639. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  639. 

13.  S.  E.Forman,  The  American  Democrary,  p.  405. 
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War  may  be  a  cause  for  crime.    Man  is  encourage  by 
the  state  to  kill  in  war  another  who  has  done  him  no  wrong 
and  who  might  have  been  his  best  friend.    Yet  when  he 
returns  and  in  a  fury  of  passion  kills  one  with  whom 
he  may  have  had  Just  cause,  he  is  punished  by  this  same 
state;  yet  war  arises  the  emotions, 

'Wo  politicians,  editors,  and  preachers  can 
deliberately  stir  up  the  masses  to  a  drunken  orgy  of 
the  emotions  and  then  bid  them  back  to  sanity." 

Uncontrolled  passion,  impulses  and  instincts  lead 
many  to  crime,  Hate^ anger,  jealousy  and  greed  all  are 
controlled  by  intelligence  in  an  educated  man, 

"We  spend  thousands  to  capture  a  Dillinger  and 
neglect  a  thousand  criminals  in  the  making  who  can  be 
saved  from  crime  by  public  education,"  said  United  States 
Senator  Royal  S,  Copeland,    He  added  that  the  cost  of 

crime  to  the  United  States  is  13  billion  dollars  a  year  - 
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or  25  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  national  income," 

"Cut  crime  20  per  cent,"  he  suggested,  "and  teachers 
can  be  paid  decent  salaries,  3,500,000  children  can  go 
back  to  school,  and  300,000  families  can  move  out  of 
depressing  hovels  into  sanitary  sunlit  homes."    Yet  he  admitted 
that  the  situation  was  a  "vicious  circle",  in  order  to 
reduce  crime,  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  increase  and 
inrprove  education. 

14.  Norman  Thomas  in  Kirby  Page  Recent  Gains  in  American 
Civilization,  p.  80, 

15.     Current  Events,  April  16-20,  1934,  p,  114-116, 

16,  loc.  cit. 
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A  Possible  Solution 


A  large  portion  of  the  adult  population  in  the  United 
States  today  want  and  are  trying  earnestly  for  more 
education. 

In  many  magazines  one  finds  correspondence  courses 
offered.    Dorothy  Fisher  has  analyzed  many  of  these  and 
found  them  not  fit.     "Seventy  million  dollars  are  paid  out 
every  year  by  American  citizens  to  get  a  chance  to  learn 
something  from  printed  lessons  through  the  mail." 

"When  tT70  million  grown  people  in  this  country  are 
looking  for  something  they  need,  paying  their  money  for 
the  chance  to  find  it,  isn't  it  about  time  some  effort  is 
made  to  protect  them  from  sharpers  and  to  give  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  far-sighted  original  -  minded 
educators  in  the  nevir  field  who  have  sprung  up  to  try  to 
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meet  the  new  need  honestly  and  efficiently?" 

Government  supervision  may  eliminate  some  of  these 
correspondence  schools  taught  by  charlatans  and  encourage 
the  public  to  take  courses  from  our  reliable  colleges. 

The  alien  and  the  illiterate,  of  course,  must  be  edu- 
cated to  meet  our  standard  of  living  and  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  himself  in  this  great  democracy.    Working  adults 
sometimes  encounter  difficulties  when  attempting  to  go 

1.  Dorothy  C.  Fisher,  Why  Stop  Learning,  p.  31. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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to  evening  schools.    There  are  the  problems  of  distance, 
of  long  hours  of  labor  with  periods  of  overtime  work, 
shift  arrangement,  which  limit  the  worker  to  attend  school 
only  in  alternate  weeks.    There  is  fatigue,  the 
inconvenience  of  washing  up  and  changing  clothes  and  the 
deprivation  of  leisure  and  recreation  which  all  factory- 
workers  need. 

Perhaps  this  could  be  remedied  by  having  factory 
classes.    The  factory  should  cooperate  with  the  state. 
Since  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  factory,  that  its  workers 
be  educated;  it  (factory)  should  provide  a  suitable  room, 
perhaps  a  half  hour  after  lunch  ?;ith  pay  could  be  furnished. 
The  state  could  provide  teachers,  suitable  class  room 
eq^uipment  textbooks,  paper  and  pencils. 

Above  all  the  teachers  must  have  a  continuous  educa- 
tion if  we  are  to  expect  much  from  the  present  and  future 
generation  and  save  our  stupendous  civilization. 

The  teachers  salary  should  be  raised  to  permit  further 
education.    It  will  not  be  advisable  for  the  public  of 
any  democracy  to  be  stingy  with  the  education  of  its 
citizens.     "Even  a  billion  a  year  seems  to  be  a  large 
sum.    It  is  a  large  sum  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  less 
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than  the  American  people  spend  every  year  for  tobacco. 
Money  for  the  schools,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  be 
forthcoming  when  people  understand  what  education  means 
to  individuals  and  to  the  nation.    If  present  sources  of 
revenue  will  not  stand  the  strain,  others  must  be  found. 
There  is  no  more  profitable  way  in  which  the  nation  can 
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invest  its  wealth,** 

The  best  method  for  adults  to  learn  existing  con- 
ditions and  grow  mentally  is  probably  through  group 
discussions.    Many  may  be  found  throughout  the  country 
and  they  do  excellent  work.    This  interchanging  of  ideas 
stimulates  the  appetite  for  further  learning  and  research. 
It  teaches  one  to  be  critical  minded  and  open-minded. 

The  museums  and  libraries  furnish  excellent  material. 
The  newspapers  and  radio  could  be  extensively  used  if  prop 
erly  managed.    The  truth  should  be  stressed.  Expositions 
should  be  more  freq,uent.    President  McKinley  said  that, 
"the  expositions  are  the  time  keepers  of  progress.  They 
record  the  world's  advancement.    They  stimulate  the 
energy,  enterprise  and  intellect  of  the  people,  and 
CLUicken  human  genius.  ...... 

..  .  ...  .  .  .  .  • 


3.  William  Bennett  Munro,  Social  Civics,  p.  253. 
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Comparison  of  ideas  is  always  educational  and  as  such 
instructs  the  brain  and  hands  of  men." 

"No  nation  can  longer  be  indifferent  to  any  other 

and  as  we  are  brought  more  in  touch  with  each  other,  the 
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less  occasion  is  there  for  misunderstanding." 

V/orld  expositions,  exhibiting  progress  in  science, 
education  and  all  arts  vhicli  could  "be  held  In  different 
countries  v/ould  greatly  aid  education  and  create  a 
feeling  of  internationalism. 

The  Century  of  Progress  held  at  Chicago  in  1933 
related  the  achievements  of  mankind  in  the  past  hundred 
years.    The  results  of  man*s  progress  were  evident  in  nev; 
means  of  transportation,  communication,  nev^  processes  of 
manufacturing,  new  methods  for  fighting  disease  and  crime. 

It  shov;-ed  the  s?7i  ft -moving  drama  of  a  dynamic  civili- 
zation.   The  architect  was  of  original  and  uniq.ue  style 
especially  the  Travel  and  Transport  Building,  The  Italian 
Pavilian  and  The  Hall  of  Science. 

The  Public's  crave  for  knowledge  was  manisfested  in  the 
Hall  of  Science.    Here  enormous  crowds  Viredged  their  way  and 
breathlessly  and  speechlessly  marveled  at  the  wonders  of 
Science  and  medicine,  (with  the  temperature  at  110  degrees). 

4.  Joseph  Gilder,  The  American  Idea,  p.  284. 

5.  Ibid. ,  p.  289. 


Education  and  research  will  enable  man  to  make  proper 
use  of  his  leisure  time. 

"A  life  of  continuous  leisure  is  most  fatiguing  for 
then  one  has  task  from  which  there  is  no  rest.    It  is  a 
life  sentence  at  hard  labor,"      and  yet  in  the  world  there 
is  so  much  to  be  done.    Overproduction  will  obviously  lead 
to  more  leisure  time.    If  we  are  not  careful  this  may 
result  in  physical  and  mental  degeneracy,    Rome  fell  because 
the  people  had  too  much  leisure  and  T;-ere  not  educated  to 
make  proper  use  of  it. 

Leisure  should  be  spent  in  creative  work,  travel, 
healthful  recreation  in  study  and  research  to  make  this 
world  a  better  and  happier  place  in  which  to  live.  T/'ith 
all  our  modern  problems,  it  is  well  to  have  leisure  time 
then  man  may  have  the  opportunity  to  better  life,  to 
pursue  happiness  and  have  time  for  meditation  and 
reflective  thinking. 

A  critical  analysis  of  our  civilization  shows  that 
rapid  change  is  one  of  its  most  outstanding  features.  Man 
has  progressed  rapidly  in  work,  transportation,  and  in  ways 
of  living,  he  must  of  necessity  keep  up  in  thought. 

"Men  have  not  merely  invented  machines.  .  • 

men  have  invented  a  method  of  inventing,  they  have 

6.  George  B.  Cut ten.  The  Threat  of  Leisure,  p.  15. 
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discovered  a  method  of  discovery," 

^'Machine  civili.zation  based  on  technology,  science 

invention  and  ez^anding  markets  must  of  necessity  change- 
s' 

and  rapidly." 

This  dynamic  characteristic  of  our  civilization  is  apt 
to  continue  indefinitely.    A  highly  dynamic  education  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  cultural  lag  and  social  maladjustments. 

"Education  therefore  must  consciously  face  its  highly 
unloiown  future.    Our  situation,  while  shifting,  is,  however, 
flexible  and  within  limits  amendable  to  our  control.  The 
factors  which  must  mainly  guide  us  are  suggested  by  such 
terms  as  change,  increasingly  rapid  change,  unknown  future, 
thought,  control  within  limits,  experimental  method, 
testing  thought  by  results,  methods  approved  by  test.  As 
we  recall  the  uneven  cultural  advance,  our  emphasis  must  be 
upon  social-moral  outlook  and  effective  grasp  in  order  to 
bring  and  keep  these  abreast  of  the  rapidly  moving 
'material*  aspects  of  our  civilization."*^ 

Education  is  often  defined  as  growth.     "Since  in  reality 
there  is  nothing  to  which  growth  is  relative  save  more 
growth,  there  is  nothing  to  which  education  is  subordinate 
save  more  education."''^ 

7.  Walter  Lippmann,  A  Preface  to  Morals,  p.  235. 

8.  Charles  Beard,  ?/hither  Mankind,  p.  15. 

9.  W.  H.  Kispatrick,  Education  for  a  Changing  Civilization, 
pp.  84-85. 

10.  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  pp.  60-62. 
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Let  us  remember  that  "Denmark  is,  to-day  the  most 
literate,  the  most  industrious  and  the  most  prosperous 
nation  in  Europe"  and  Denmark  has  adult  education. 

We  must  also  be  reminded  that  the  study  of  man  must 
not  be  forgotten.    The  author  believes  with  Kropotkin  that 
a  science  could  be  stressed  which  might  be  called  "The  Study 
of  the  needs  of  humanity  and  of  the  economic  means  of 
satisfying  them  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  human  energy' 


11.  Stuart  Chase,  A  New  Deal,  p.,  269. 

12.  The  Conq.uest  of  Bread,  p.,  223. 
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